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ARTICLES 
The New Soviet Index for Gross Industrial Output 


VsEVOLOD HOLUBNYCHY 


Until recently there were only two series of indices for gross industrial output 
in Soviet economic statistics: one weighted by 1912 and in part 1913 prices and 
one employing the constant prices of 1926-27. In order to make comparison of 
different years possible the Supreme Economic Council and the Central Statistical 
Administration published in 1922 a list of prices prevailing in Russia in 1912. 
This list, then officially known as the “prewar prices,” was compiled during the 
1913 industrial census. The prices were all f.o.b. and free of excise, although 
not regionally differentiated. The lack of differentiation and the small assort- 
ment of goods represented on the list were the chief reasons for the inadequacy 
of the first Soviet index of gross industrial output. In 1927 the index was of- 
ficially discarded by the Supreme Economic Council.' 

In 1927-28 the council’s control figures for industrial output were for the first 
time evaluated in 1926-27 prices. In the reports of enterprises and government 
agencies the evaluation of output in terms of 1926-27 prices was first used in 
1928-29. The output of 1926-27 therefore became the basis of the second Soviet 
index of gross industrial output.? 

This second index was employed for the next 20 years and was much criti- 
cized and debated outside and to a certain extent inside the Soviet Union. The 
attention of world economists centered upon it because it was so widely used 
within the Soviet Union to measure the rates of growth of the economy and to 
dramatize international comparisons of economic progress. 


1 D. V. Savinsky Kurs promyshlennoi statistiki (A Course in Industrial Statistics), Moscow, 


1954, p. 82. 
Ibid., p. 83. 
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Official Soviet indices of gross industrial output in terms of constant 1926-27 
prices with base years 1929, 1937 and 1940 respectively are as follows:* 


100 


The basic formula used for these gross industrial output series was essentially 
Laspeyres’: 


where Q; is the gross output in the given year, Qo is the gross output in the base 
year, q; and qo are correspondingly the output in physical units in the given and 
base years, and Px is the value weight in constant 1926-27 prices. A similar 
formula is at present used throughout the world to construct price and output 
indices. The formula has an inherent downward bias which stems out of its 
constant or base year weighting.‘ Theoretically it represents the lower limit of 
the “true” index, the upper limit being Paasche’s formula with given year weight- 
ing and an inherent upward bias. However, no serious charge can be made that 
Soviet gross industrial output indices have an downward bias because other 
factors, not inherent in the formula, have easily outweighted this bias in the 
opposite direction. 


3 D. Allakhverdian Natsionalny dokhod SSSR (The National Income of the USSR), Moscow, 
1952, p. 55; G. Malenkov Orchetny doklad XIX sezdu partii o rabote TsK VKP(b) (Report to 
the XIX Party Congress on the Work of the Central Committee of the All-Union Communist 
Party of Bolsheviks), Moscow, 1952, p. 8; Donald R. Hodgman “Industrial Production,” Soviet 
Economic Growth, Evanston, IIl., 1953, p. 236; Malenkov, op. cit., p. 38; Voprosy ekonomiki, 
Moscow, 1953, No. 5, p. 6.; tbid., No. 6, 1954, p. 8; Kommunist, Moscow, 1955, No. 7, Pp. 4- 

* Irving Fisher The Making of Index Numbers, Boston 1922, pp. 384—387 and Chapter V. 
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The 1926-27 prices used in weighting the indices had the following charac- 
teristic features: They were the wholesale spot prices at which the enterprises 
sold their products to customers; delivery and transportation costs were not in- 
cluded; the prices were not average ones for the industry and the USSR as a 
whole but essentially the prices of individual enterprises. At that time price 
planning on a national scale was not completely centralized and hence similar 
enterprises frequently had different prices for similar goods. Nevertheless, the in- 
structions of the Central Statistical Administration on the construction and 
employment of gross output indices at industry level prescribed that each in- 
dividual enterprise construct indices every month in terms of its own 1926-27 
wholesale prices. Consequently, the level of output computed in terms of 1926-27 
prices often depended on the size and general standing of the enterprise within 
the industry and did not correctly reflect the gross output of the industry.5 


Soviet statisticians were aware of the inadequacies of a system based on 
1926-27 prices and the practice was abolished in 1936. In that year new price 
lists were introduced for computing gross output in constant value terms. Al- 
though the 1926-27 prices were retained they were adjusted to become average 
prices for the Union as a whole. Their other features (their being wholesale, spot 
and free of excise) remained unchanged.* Despite this improvement, however, 
Soviet statisticians failed to publish a revised index for the pre-1936 years. Even 
today the old maladjusted index continues to be employed for the years 1927-35. 

The basic shortcoming in the Soviet gross industrial output series, however, 
was not the one that had been removed by the reform of 1936. The primary 
difficulty is a problem which has long remained unsolved in theoretical statistics 
and economic analysis throughout the world. It is the problem of making com- 
parisons of different periods when different economic conditions prevail, because 
the degree of accuracy depends upon the length of time covered by comparisons. 
Intertemporal comparisons are only possible on the unrealistic assumption that 
other things remain equal, i. e., that factors other than the one subject to analysis 
remain constant. In fact, of course, economic conditions never remain fixed. 
Changes occur in technology and in the type of goods used as capital equipment, 
labor productivity varies, new products appear and the quality of commodities 
differs. No legitimate comparison of gross output levels in 1929 and 1951, for 
example, can be made on the assumption that all aspects of economic life except 
the aggregate industrial output have remained constant.’ 

In intertemporal comparison the principal difficulty arises in connection 
with the unavoidable changes in the composition of aggregate industrial output. 
New types of industrial products appear in large quantities every year. If a 
comparison is made between two consecutive years only, new commodities may 
be ignored, but when years which are far apart are compared the researcher is 
forced to value new products in terms of prices current in years when the new 


5 D. V. Savinsky, op. cit., p. 83. 

Tbid., p. 83. 

7 A. C. Pigou The Economics of Welfare, London, 1946, p. 70 et seq.; Frederick C. Mills 
Statistical Methods, New York, 1938, p. 214; D. V. Savinsky, op. cit., p. 84. 
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products did not exist. This problem faces all countries in their systems of 
economic accounting. The only theoretically sound solution of this problem is 
the chain method suggested by Alfred Marshall. Under this method only those 
products which exist in two consecutive years are considered. New commodities 
and those no longer produced are ignored. In practice, however, this method is 
too elaborate for everyday use and is hence more or less confined to textbooks. 

In Soviet practice new commodities were included in the aggregate at enter- 
prise level not at 1926-27 prices but at ones prevailing during the period when 
these commodities were first produced on a large scale.§ However, as Western 
students have pointed out, since price trends in industrial products since 1926-27 
have tended upwards, this method of evaluating new commodities results in an 
artificial inflation of the index.® Study of Soviet price inflation during the first 
two five-year plans has shown that the Soviet industrial output series has a sub- 
stantial upward bias—the result of adding new products at current, higher prices 
although the gross output aggregate has presumably been measured in the low 
1926-27 prices. 

Another important reservation must be made about the Soviet series. In 
general, prices during the first year of large scale production have been used in 
evaluating new products. Since it is reasonable to assume that production dur- 
ing this first year was less efficient and costs higher than in later production 
years, subsequent increases in output would raise the value index more than 
would be the case if prices of the second or third year of large scale output were 
used. If prices during the first year of the period are used the indicated increase 
in output over a long period will be greater than it would have been if ‘prices 
of the last year of the period were used. This is essentially the problem of the 
inherent biases in the Laspeyres and Paasche formulas and the vain search for 
the “true” or “ideal” index. 

Soviet economists and statisticians, although rarely referring in public to the 
upward bias in their indices, have long been aware of the inadequacy of the 
1926-27 price base and have suggested several improvements.’® For example, 
economist A. Kursky stated in 1940:!! “The valuation of new industrial pro- 
ducts, whose share in gross industrial output is increasing, in terms of 1926-27 
prices tends to be closer to current prices [than to the former]. This exaggerates 
the value of industrial products since in the aggregate of agricultural production 
the share of new items is not so great.” 

Despite criticism, however, the Soviet gross output indices weighted by 
1926-27 prices were retained in the Soviet Union long enough for the reasonable 
suspicion to arise in the free world that they were being used principally because 


8 A. I. Rotshtein Problemy promyshlennoi statistiki (Problems of Industrial Statistics), Lenin- 
grad, 1936, p. 161. 

® A. Gerschenkron “The Soviet Indices of Industrial Production,” The Review of Economic 
Statistics, Harvard University, No. 4, November 1947, p. 217 et seq.; various subsequent articles 
and books on the subject by A. Bergson, N. Jasny, G. Grossman, D. Hodgman and others. 

10 Planovoe khozyaistvo, Moscow, 1939, No. 1, p. 122 et seq.; D. V. Savinsky, op. cit., p. 84; 
A. I. Rotshtein, op. cit., p. 242. 

11 Planovoe khozyaistvo, Moscow, 1940, No. 1, p. 90 et seq. 
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their upward bias allowed the growth of Soviet industry to be compared favor- 
ably with that of other countries. However, during the 20 years of industraliza- 
tion so many completely new products have appeared in the USSR which could 
not be valued properly in 1926-27 prices that the retention of the index for 
such a long time made it basically unscientific. 

Nevertheless, neither Western nor Soviet theoretical statistics have yet pro- 
vided a standard procedure for deciding which new base year weights it is better 
to substitute for the old ones. The general principle is that the shorter the period 
between the years to be compared the better. Economic conditions in two dif- 
ferent years can be measured statistically and they can be represented appro- 
priately in an average value index, but the period covered must not be too long. 
On the other hand, statistical tests conducted, for example, by the Department 
of Commerce of the United States for computing the gross national product in 
constant prices suggest that if more recent years are chosen as a base it tends to 
reduce somewhat the indicators of long-term growth in the series." 

In Soviet practice the index weighted by 1926-27 prices was employed until 
1949. Since then its use has been confined to propaganda. The inflationary bias, 
suitable only for the latter purpose, becomes evident if the three official series 
reproduced at the beginning of the present review are considered. The series 
based on 1929, which was used by Malenkov in his address to the Nineteenth 
Party Congress, suggests the incredible rate of more than 100% increase in in- 
dustrial output for some years, the average annual rate for the period between 
1929 and 1951 being 57%. 

Formerly, enterprises, trusts and ministries evaluated current gross output in 
terms of standard 1926-27 prices. The indices were applied in current and long- 
term planning of output and in the measurement of labor productivity. As time 
went by, however, and new products appeared, such evaluation became more 
difficult. Between 1946 and 1950, for example, virtually all items in the machine 
construction industry were new and it became quite impossible to value them 
correctly in terms of 1926-27 prices.'® The use of the former index then became 
absurd. Only this extremity forced the Soviet government to abandon it." 


Consequently, in 1949 the government instructed the enterprises to carry 
out planning and stock-taking in terms of current wholesale prices. A parallel 
evaluation in terms of 1926-27 prices was to continue throughout 1950 in order 
maintain comparability of the goals and achievements of the Fourth Five-Year 
Plan, which were computed initially in terms of 1926-27 prices. 

This valuation of gross industrial output in terms of current wholesale prices 
at the enterprise level continued through 1951. In the intervening period, how- 
ever, certain important changes in wholesale prices occured which made inter- 
temporal comparisons in terms of current prices impossible. Therefore, the govern- 


12 U.S. Department of Commerce National Income and Product of the United States, 1929 to 
1950, Washington, 1951, p. 143. 

18 Planovoe khozyaistvo, Moscow, 1953, No. 2, p. 22. 

4 [bid., 1955, No. 3, p. 83. 

[bid., p. 83. 
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ment instructed all economic organizations to compile new indices of gross 
industrial output in terms of constant wholesale prices as of January 1, 1952. 
The prices current on this date have been taken as the comparative value weights 
for the whole period of the Fifth Five-Year Plan. Consequently, enterprises 
were ordered to revalue their gross output of 1950 and 1951 once again, this 
time in terms of 1952 prices. Thus a new Soviet index of gross industrial out- 
put based on 1950 and weighted by 1952 prices has been established.'* 


Before examining the new index more closely it should be noted that the 
1952 reform of the index is of great significance not only because it establishes 
new economic indicators for Soviet industry, but also because it represents an 
important change in the procedure used in planning and reporting economic 
development. The fundamental nature of the change is evident from the ad- 
vance announcement that the present index will remain in force only until 1956, 
that is, through the Fifth Five-Year Plan. In 1956 a new index weighted by the 
prices of July 1, 1955 will be introduced for the period of the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan.'? These changes in index weights probably mean that the Soviet govern- 
ment has finally realized that weighting by old prices distorts the true level of 
industrial output attained by enterprises as well as by industry as a whole. In 
other words, the government finally realized that it was itself the victim of its 
own distorted practices in statistical reporting. As in other cases, it decided to 
pass over the shortcomings of the former system in silence and start afresh. 


Theoretically, shortening the period under comparison is a very sound princi- 
ple. However, in view of the experience of the United States Department of 
Commerce, a new index for every five-year plan may mean that a downward 
bias would be present in long-term comparisons when five-year plan indices are 
combined by means of a chain formula. (The type of formula proposed by Soviet 
statisticians is examined below.) It is noteworthy, however, that the Soviets 
have shown no intention of publishing gross industrial output indices for the 
years before 1950 in terms of more meaningful, recent values. Evidently, such 
indices would present less favorable rates of increase than have been claimed 
hitherto. For their own use, however, they have computed an adjusted index 
for the prewar years in terms of 1952 prices. There is a hint to this effect in a 
recent issue of Kommunist, where data for state capital investment during the 
First and Second Five-Year Plans are given in terms of 1952 prices.'® 

The gross industrial output index for the Fifth Five-Year Plan in terms of 
19§2 prices is given below.’® For further analysis the five annual gross industrial 
output indices in terms of current prices are also included.”° 


16 Ibid., p. 84; D. V. Savinsky, op. cit., p. 84. 

17 Planovoe khozyaistvo, Moscow, 1955, No. 3, p. 85; New York Times, February 12, 1955- 

18 Kommunist, Moscow, No. 13, September 1955, pp. 92, 95- 

19 Voprosy ekonomiki, Moscow, 1953, No. 2, p. 14; ibid., No. 6, 1954, p. 8.; Planovoe 
khozyaistvo, Moscow, 1955, No. 2, p. 5; Kommunist, Moscow, 1955, No. 7, p. 4- 

20 Ob itogakh vypolneniya gosudarstvennogo plana razvitiya narodnogo khozyaistva SSSR 
v 1951 godu (On the Results of the State Plan for the Development of the National Economy of 
the USSR in 1951), Moscow, 1952, p. 10; Voprosy ekonomiki, Moscow, 1953, No. 1, Pp. 47; 
Izvestia, January 31, 1954; Pravda, January 21, 1955 and November 10, 1955. 
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Index in 1952 Prices 


In order to understand the significance of the new index, we must know 
something of the nature of the 1952 prices for industrial goods. Between 1940 
and 1949 most of these prices remained constant in the USSR. In 1948 metals, 
chemicals, coal, cement, timber, etc. were still selling at 1939-40 prices.*! How- 
ever, costs of production had risen considerably due to substantial wage increases 
during the war and a general wage increase on August 15, 1946. Consequently, 
in many instances costs of production per unit of output were higher than the 
average revenue from sales. Many enterprises were ending their business years 
in the red and were forced to apply for government subsides.** After the cur- 
rency reform of December 15, 1947 the financial control of enterprises by the 
State Bank was tightened considerably and the part played by money in the 
economy increased. This had a definite effect on the profitability of industrial 
enterprises.** 

In order to shed the burden of subsidies the government ordered a general 
increase in wholesale prices in the heavy and electrical industries as well as an 
increase in railroad rates effective January 1, 1949.*4 As a consequence of this 
reform most subsidies to industry ceased during the period 1949-50 although 
they had to be reintroduced later.*® 

The evaluation of gross industrial output at the enterprise level was carried 
out in 1949 in the new, higher prices. The extent of the 1949 price increase, 
however, has never been revealed officially. 


Nevertheless, it seems reasonable to assume that large scale price changes would 
be reflected in the profits of enterprises. Data on profits in the economy as a whole 


are available. They are as follows:** 


*1 Finansy i kredit SSSR, Moscow, 1953, No. 1, p. 30. 

Jbid., p. 30. 

*3 Ya. A. Kronrod Ukreplenie denezhnogo obrashcheniya v SSSR, inflyatsiya v stranakh 
kapitalizma (The Strengthening of Money Circulation in the USSR, Inflation in the Capitalist 
Countries), Moscow, 1950, pp. 56—57. 

°4 Finansy i kredit SSSR, Moscow, 1953, No. 1, p. 30. 

23 Voprosy ekonomiki, Moscow, 1953, No. 4, p- 45- 

*6 Finansy i kredit SSSR, Moscow, 1953, No. 1, p. 33; [bid., No. 5, 1954, p. 10; Voprosy 
ekonomiki, Moscow, 1953, No. 4, P- 453 ihid., No. 6, 1954, p. 6; /zvestia, August 6, 1953 and 


February 4, 1955. 
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Profits 
(Billion Rubles) 


24.1 1952 (Actual) ............. 83.5 
69.6 1953 (Actual) .............. 89.8 


It is noteworthy that profits in 1949 had doubled in comparison with the 
previous year. This fact in itself, however, does not imply that all the increase in 
profits stems from doubled wholesale prices. Four basic factors can increase profits: 
an increase in total sales, an increase in productivity, a decrease in material costs, 
an increase in sales prices. Sufficient data is not available to distinguish accurately 
the individual effects of these various factors upon profits in 1949. However, total 
sales, measured probably in constant 1926-27 prices, increased in 1949 by only 
20%.?" Labor productivity in industry increased by only 13%.?8 In 1948 and 
1949 there was a large-scale campaign for raising productivity and decreasing 
production costs. In 1948 alone this campaign resulted in 6 billion rubles more 
profits due to lessened costs of production.?® Such major input items as coal seem 
to have increased in price; but in the aggregate of price increases this may have 
been more than balanced, since the general aim of price increases was to liquidate 
subsidies in the manufacturing industries which consume coal. 

This would suggest that the increase in total profits due to greater sales, 
increased productivity and the economy drive could not have been very great in 
1949. It seems therefore a reasonable hypothesis that the 1949 price increases, 
as reflected in profits, were on the average about 50 to 60%. 

This increase was unduly great, resulting not only in the general abolition of 
subsidies but also in inflated profits. The Soviet planners may well have proceeded 
on the trial and error method in order to establish equilibrium. This would explain 
the general reduction in industrial wholesale prices declared on January 1, 1950 
affecting the following commodities: metals, machines and equipment, chemicals, 
building materials, timber, newsprint, electric power and railroad rates.*° Another 
reduction in wholesale prices took place on July 1, 1950, this time in raw materials, 
equipment and the rates for other means of transportation.*! Soviet economist 
Professor K. Plotnikov, who reported these changes, stated that “price reductions 
were carried out in such a way that the profitability of enterprises was ensured.”*” 
This statement would tend to support the suggestion that Soviet planners had 
operated on the principle of trial and error, raising some prices and lowering others 
on order to arrive at some kind of equilibrium in industry. 

Manipulations with wholesale prices continued throughout 1952. These are 
probably reflected in the fluctuations in total profits in the economy reproduced 


°7 A. Vikentev Ocherki razvitiya sovetskoi ekonomiki v chetvertoi pyatiletke (An Outline of 
the Development of the Soviet Economy during the Fourth Five-Year Plan), Moscow, 1952, p. 39. 

*8 Ya. A. Kronrod, op. cit., p. $9. 

°° Tbid., pp. 57—58. 

© Finansy i kredit SSSR, Moscow, 1953, No. 1, p. 31. 

Tbid. 


82 Tbid. 
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above, causing a decrease in 1950 and underfulfillment of the 1952 plan. They may 
also be reflected partially in the reduction of planned gross capital investment in 
1951 (in terms of 1950 prices, as was specifically stated**) compared with 1950 (in 
terms of 1949 prices).** The overall average reduction in wholesale prices during 
1950-52 in heavy industry and transportation was estimated by a Soviet source to 
be “almost 30%.”55 

If itis true thatin 1949 prices increased by 50-60% it can be estimated that even 
after the 1950-51 reductions they would still have been about 25 % higher in 1952 
than before 1949. The same evidently remains true in any comparison of 1952 
prices with those of 1940. 

Compared with the average prices of capital goods during the period 1928-37 
(if such an average is of any significance), the prices of 1952 are about 90% 
higher. This conclusion has been arrived at as follows. On p. 92 of the journal 
Kommunist, No. 13, 1955 it is stated that state capital investments in the economy 
during the First and Second Five-Year Plans amounted to 266 billion rubles 
“revalued in contemporary prices.” If it is assumed that “state investments” 
means investments from the state budget and that “contemporary prices” means 
1952 Prices, then data on state investments in 1928- 37 must be found, expressed 
in prices current at that time, for purposes of comparison with the 1952 prices. 
Approximately 37 billion rubles in prices current at the time were invested from 
the budget during the First Five-Year Plan and about 80 billion rubles during 
the Second.** This gives a total of 117 billion rubles of investments on capital 
construction and repairs from the state budget during 1928-37 in prices current 
at that time. Since this figure in terms of 1952 prices is given as 227 billion rubles, 
prices in 1952 are about 90% higher. However, the average for the whole decade 
from 1928-37 seems to be too loose to be accepted as a sound basis for comparison. 


The index of gross industrial output for 1950-55 is weighted by the relatively 
inflated prices of 1952. However, for such a comparatively short period of time 
as a five year plan there is no serious ground to question the soundness of this 
practice. Hence, the conventional criticism that was applied to the old index 
weighted in 1926-27 prices, is not applicable to the 1952 index. 

The problem of aggregating new products into the total gross industrial output 
when applying the new index troubled Soviet statisticians this time more than 
previously, despite the fact that in such a short period as a five-year plan 
relatively few completely new products appear in mass production. However, the 
statisticians became conscious of possible shortcomings in their measurements 
since prices this time were going down, and, consequently, the evaluation of new 


33 —D. A. Allakhverdian Nekotorye voprosy sovetskikh finansov (Certain Questions in Soviet 
Finance), Moscow, 1951, p. 168. 

34 A. G. Zverev O gosudarstvennom byudzhete SSSR na 1950 god i ob ispolnenii gosudarst- 
vennogo byudzheta SSSR za 1948 i 1949 gody (On the State Budget of the USSR for 1950 and the 
Fulfillment of the State Budget of the USSR in 1948 and 1949), Moscow, 1950, p. 13. 

35 Voprosy ekonomiki, Moscow, 1953, No. 4, Pp. 45- 

36K. N. Plotnikov Byudzhet ‘sotsialistiche »skogo gosudarstva (The Budget of the Socialist 
State), Moscow, 1948, pp. 56, 129, 138—139; N. Ryabov Sotsi ‘alisticheskee nakoplenie i ego 
istochniki v 1 i II pyatiletkakh (Socialist Accumulation and Its Sources during the First and 
Second Five-Year Plans), Moscow, 1951, p. 153- 
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products in terms of current prices tended to introduce a slight downward bias 
into the new index.*” Nevertheless, no essentially new solution of this problem was 
proposed. 

Although from the viewpoint of statistical techniques the new 1952 index is 
relatively sound for measuring change during the five-year plan, it does tend to 
inflate the rate of growth of industrial production. This is evident from a com- 
parison of this index with the annual indices of gross industrial output in cur- 
rent prices as shown above. The rate of growth from year to year in current 
prices is lower than that shown in the index in constant 1952 prices. The average 
annual rate of growth for the five- ~year plan in terms of 1952 prices will amount 
to 16%, and in terms of current prices somewhat less than 12%. This distortion 
is, however, inherent in such indices. 


When comparing the gross industrial output of years formerly valued in 
terms of 1926-27 prices with years valued in terms of 1952 prices, Soviet sta- 
tisticians did not choose the simple solution of taking the output of the old year 
in physical units and weighting it with 1952 prices, because this solution is 
simple only in theory. In practice it would have been necessary to revalue a 
mass of physical data. Instead the statisticians have devised the following type 
of chain formula for converting the indices themselves:** 


1 c k k 
Q *q PL 

° 

In this formula qe stands for a constant quantity of 1950 output, for which 
there are available both Pk’ —constant prices of 1926-27—and Pk" —constant 
prices of 1952. The year 1950, therefore, serves as a link for the data from two 
different indices. Evidently, this chain formula would show more inflated re- 
sults than the simple weighting of physical units of the old year by 1952 prices. 
This is probably the reason why the Soviet government has approved this 
revaluation formula. 

The procedure adopted for computing the 1952 index of gross industrial out- 
put is the following. Every industrial enterprise evaluates its gross output 
monthly in terms of constant 1952 prices. Within the enterprise these indices 
are used for the local planning of output and comparative accounting of labor 
productivity,*® for measuring changes in inventory and stocks of unfinished 
goods, etc.“° Every month each enterprise sends these data to its ministry, where 
the data are aggregated and sent to the Central Statistical Administration.*' 
(These, of course, are not the only statistical data which enterprises and minis- 
tries report periodically.) The national index of gross industrial output in con- 
stant prices is then aggregated at the Central Statistical Administration. 


37 Planovoe khozyaistvo, Moscow, 1955, No. 3, p. 84; D. V. Savinsky, op. cit., p. $4. 
38 Planovoe khozyaistvo, Moscow, 1955, No. 3, p. 85. 

39 [bid., p.8 

49 Vestnik statistiki, Moscow, 1953, No. 3, p. 27 et seq. 

4! D. V. Savinsky, op. cit., p. 22 
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In order to complete this review it is worthwhile making an additional in- 
quiry into the definitions of the component parts of the index. This is necessary 
because previous investigations by Western scholars of the 1926-27 index missed 
some of its interesting features. 

The index consists of two parts: the wholesale price of the produce and its 
gross output in physical terms. The precision of the index depends on the exact 
meaning of these two terms. In the Soviet Union the wholesale price is not a 
middleman’s price for large quantities of goods resold to the retailers. It is the 
price at which one enterprise sells its produce to another. In other words it is an 
inter-industry price, there being no retail prices within industry. All capital 
goods and raw materials are sold at wholesale prices without any discount de- 
pending on the quantity bought. 

At least six different types of wholesale prices exist in the USSR, distin- 
guished according to the allocation of delivery costs.** The most widely used at 
the present time are wholesale prices f.o.r. station of destination. These there- 
fore include the costs of distributing agencies. When computing the index of 
industrial output, however, the enterprises are instructed to exclude from the 
wholesale prices all distribution costs.** Prices used for the index are therefore 
essentially factory prices.*4 


Wholesale prices are also distinguished according to two other important 
principles. There are the wholesale prices of the enterprise and the wholesale 
prices of the industry. Those of the enterprise consist of costs of production plus 
a profit. Those of the industry consist of these two components plus a turnover 
tax.*5 When computing the gross output index at the enterprise level only the 
wholesale price of the enterprise is used. The enterprises are instructed to exclude 
turnover tax whenever it enters into the wholesale price. The same principle also 
applies for the overall national index of gross industrial output.* 


Under the Marxist labor theory of value, however, the turnover tax is noth- 
ing other than a profit produced by labor and accrued to the state. It is there- 
fore a component part of the real value produced in industry. For this reason 
one Soviet author states that in his opinion the real value of the gross output of 
industry should have been measured in terms of the wholesale prices of industry, 
that is, at prices which include the turnover tax.‘? This view is not shared of- 
ficially, however, although for the purpose of measuring the national income the 
turnover tax accrued from the industry is added to the value of gross industrial 
output.** 


42 M. R. Eidelman Statistika materialno-tekhnicheskogo snabzheniya (Statistics in the Supply 
of Material and Equipment), Moscow, 1953, p. 95; A. Maizenberg Tsenoobrazovanie v narodnom 
khozyaistve SSSR (Price Formation in the National Economy of the USSR), Moscow, 1953, 
PP. 93—94- 

#3 Planovoe khozyaistvo, Moscow, 1955, No. 3, p. 84. 

“4 M. R. Eidelman, op. cit., p. 44. 

45 D. V. Savinsky, op. cit. p. 81. 

46 Planovoe khozyaistvo, Moscow, 1955, No. 3, p. 84. 

47 A. Maizenberg, op. cit., p. 210. 

48 D. V. Savinsky, op. cit., p. 81. 
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Where new goods are concerned a special problem arises. After the war the 
following practice was introduced. If the government has previously set a price 
for the product of an individual manufacturer this price is temporarily accepted 
by the whole industry when mass production of the article begins. However, a 
stable price for the article must be established within the next six months of its 
mass production. If previously a price for the new item did not exist and its mass 
production begins at once, the producing ministry and the consuming ministry 
establish a temporary price by mutual agreement. This price must also be changed 
to a more stable one within the next six months (or nine to twelve months in 
the case of certain items in the heavy machine construction industry).* It is not 
known whether or not the temporary prices existing on January 1, 1952 for 
new products in mass production were accepted as value weights for the output 
index of these products. 


Basically the wholesale price of the enterprise is a sum of the average planned 
costs of production and the planned profit, the latter generally being from 3 
to 5% per unit of output.® Prices are based on planned costs and planned pro- 
fits. This would indicate that they are too standardized to be considered a fair 
equivalent of real value produced. In practice actual costs are frequently quite 
different from planned costs. This detracts from the significance of the Soviet 
index. 

Moreover, most wholesale prices in the USSR are unified national prices. 
Their degree of differentiation is relatively small.5! They are only occasionally 
differentiated according to regions or price belts,5* and when they are, this depends 
principally upon local conditions of supply and demand, production conditions, 
etc. 53 Consequently Soviet wholesale prices are far from being fair equivalents 
of real values produced. For instance, different natural conditions for raw 
material output in various regions, different levels of technological development, 
even the different age of capital equipment in various enterprises are not pro- 
perly reflected in Soviet wholesale prices. An index weighted with such prices can 
therefore be only a very rough approximation to the real state of affairs. 


The other component of the index—the gross output (valovaya produkt- 
siya)—consists of all manufactured and semi-manufactured goods and industrial 
services, less own foods and services consumed during the production period, plus 
or minus the change in stocks and inventories. Specifically, the gross output does 
not include: defective and spoiled products, void orders, research and experi- 
mentation services, transport services, new capital construction and repairs, social 
services within industry.*4 

Gross output is first computed separately by each individual enterprise. The 
outputs of all enterprises are then aggregated without deduction being made for 


49 A. Maizenberg, op. cit., p. 146, 

50 Dengi i kredit, Moscow, 1955, No. 1, p. 20; D. V. Savinsky, op. cit., p. 81. 

51 Dengi i kredit, Moscow, 1955, No. 1, p. 21. 

52 M. R. Eidelman, op. cit., p. 96. 

53 A. Maizenberg, op. cit., p. 13 

54 Kontorovich promyshlennogo predpriyatiya (The Operations and 
Administration Finance Plan of an Industrial Enterprise), Moscow, 195}, Pp. $2. 
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the inter-enterprise sales of goods and materials. This method of aggregation of 
gross industrial output is called the “factory method.”® 

Evidently under this system of computation of gross output there is a great 
deal of duplication. Enterprises hardly ever produce the product from beginning 
to end, but use either semifinished goods or raw materials as outside inputs. How- 
ever, such inputs have already been recorded as someone’s output, whence the 
duplication in computation. It may seem incredible, but the fact that such dupli- 
cation exists is openly admitted by Soviet authors. One, for instance, states: “In 
totaling the gross output of several complementary enterprises an inflated sum 
total may be arrived at, in which one and the same output is duplicated.”®* This 
fact has also been known to leading Western scholars. Alexander Gerschenkron 
commented, for instance: “It is obvious that under the factory method the aggre- 
gate gross value of output in industry will vary with changes in industrial organi- 
zation to the extent that such changes involve the splitting up or amalgamation of 
individual factories.””*? 

In other words, if combined enterprises are split into several complementary 
enterprises, duplication proportionally increases, and vice versa. However, closer 
examination of the factory method shows that even without any change in the 
number of complementary enterprises it introduces significant distortions in the 
overall picture of industrial development as well as in the gross output indices. 

If the values of gross output of several industries, as well as the values added 
by the industries which used those outputs as their inputs, are expressed alge- 
braically the following table may be constructed: 


Industry Type of Product Value of Product 
Rolled Metal ............ atb+ct+d 


Under the factory method of computation of gross output the right hand 
column gives the total gross output for each separate industry. The process of 
duplication is clearly evident, since the gross output of smelters, for example, 
consists of the outputs of the coal and iron ore industries already accounted for 
once, plus the value added in the smelters. The gross output of all these industries 
is therefore the total of the gross outputs in the individual industries, that is: 


(a+b) +(atb+c) + (atbt+e+d) + (atb+e+d+te)= 4at+4b+3ct+2dte 
Actually, however, the true gross output of all these industries would be: 
at+tb+ct+tdte 


This example would suggest that where absolute figures for gross output in 
Soviet industry are concerned the series is completely misleading. The series in 


558 D. V. Savinsky, op. cit., p. 99. 
58 [bid., p. 100 et seq. 
57 The Review of Economic Statistics, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., November, 
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relative figures would not be so misleading, however, since the indices for each 
year are computed by the same method (provided the balance of complementary 
enterprises remains the same; cf. Gerschenkron’s remarks). Nevertheless, a certain 
amount of distortion will be present in the index too. This becomes clear from the 
following: If absolute figures are substituted for the letters, say 5 billion, 5 billion, 
15 billion, 25 billion and 50 billion rubles respectively for a, b, c, d, and e, then 
the real gross output is the sum of these, that is, 100 billion rubles. However, the 
total gross output according to the factory method will be 185 billion rubles (sub- 
stituting figures for the letters in the table and adding). If the relative shares of 
? each individual industry in the aggregate gross output are now compared the 
Pa distortion becomes apparent: 


Share in Gross Output 


(In Percentages) 


Industry True Share “Factory Method”’ 
Machine 50 54.00 


The relative share of individual industries in the aggregate gross output com- 
puted by the “factory method” is significantly different from that computed by 
the method without duplication. In the factory method the primary industries 


4 

-_ are undervalued and the manufacturing industries overvalued. If this process of 
a under- and overvaluation continues in the series over the years, it is reasonable 
Se, to conclude that a kind of progressive distortion enters into the series. As the 


output grows each year, each percentage of growth in the next year leads to the 

addition of a larger absolute value, with a correspondingly greater weight within 
; the aggregate. Thus the distortion within the aggregate gross industrial output 
" - index grows according to a sort of compound interest formula, with the weight 
, of the extractive industries index going down and the weight of the manufacturing 
industries index going up. 

Soviet statisticians have at least four other better methods at their disposal 
for computing the gross industrial output.** At least one of these, the ‘national 
economy method” (narodnokhozyaistvenny metod) is free from all possible 
duplication. In practice, however, the factory method continues to be employed. 
This is explained as due to the fact that the basic unit of planning and accounting 
is is the individual enterprise.*® This explanation cannot, however, be considered 

he adequate. A method which is satisfactory for reporting at the level of the indivi- 
dual enterprise is not necessarily good for the whole national economy. The 
employment of the factory method in compiling statistics for gross industrial 
output is one reason why the Soviet index cannot be considered unbiased. 


58 D. V. Savinsky, op. cit., p. 101 et seq. 
53° Jbid., p. 105. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Foreign Policy 
Afghanistan, the Soviet Union and the West 


Afghanistan’s present foreign policy problems spring largely from her im- 
portant strategic position. They are also to be explained in part by recent 
historical developments in neighboring states as well as by the economic back- 
wardness of the country compared with the surrounding lands, which are mak- 
ing considerable economic progress. Afghanistan’s geographical position as a 
buffer state between enormous Asian countries, which are linked by the moun- 
tain pass routes through Afghanistan, is also important. Afghanistan’s well- 
being depends on the good will of the USSR, India und Pakistan. 


The chief Afghan exports are wool, cotton, fruits, furs and hides; the chief 
imports—textiles, sugar, petroleum and rubber products and machinery. Most 
trade is with India and the Soviet Union. Pakistan is more or less a transit land 
in Afghan trade. Until 1945 the United States was the chief customers for kara- 
kul skins. 

On August 27, 1955 a one-year trade agreement was concluded in Kabul 
between the USSR and Afghanistan.' Although this treaty envisages a significant 
increase in the exchange of goods between the two countries, it is virtually a 
renewal of the agreement concluded between the two states in July 1950 for 
a period of four years. It is interesting to note in this connection that six months 
before, on January 4, 1950, a treaty of friendship had been concluded between 
India and Afghanistan. The significance of this treaty is underlined by the tense 
relations between Pakistan and Afghanistan, as well as between Pakistan and 
India. Moreover, considering Nehru’s policy of coexistence, this treaty, which 
is still in force, appears in a new light. One is tempted to conclude that there is 
a kind of similarity of interests between India and the Soviet Union, since, given 
the existence of the treaty, India could act, perhaps unconsciously, as a kind of 
intermediary for Soviet desires and wishes. This supposition seems to be indirectly 
confirmed by the following report: 

In accordance with an announcement of the Indian Information Bureau, the 
newspaper Pakistan Times, published in Lahore, has today [September 27, 1955] 
condemned the Pakistan government because it has “dragged” the country into the 
Turko-Iraqi military alliance. The newspaper writes that, in consequence of this 
step, “our country... will be involved in the conflict among the Arabs, which is 
not a good augur for the liquidation of imperialist influence in this part of western 
Asia.””8 
This report shows the tension existing between Pakistan and India in an- 

other light. 


1 Pravda, August 29, 1955. 
2 Keesing’s Archiv, 1486, Essen, 1950. 
3 Pravda, September 27, 1955. 
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Since Afghanistan has no airlines, air traffic (mail and diplomatic travelers) 
is usually handled by the Soviet Union, although irregularly. An agreement was 
signed in Kabul on August 14, 1955 between Afghanistan and the Soviet Union 
on airmail traffic.5 Details of the agreement were not given. 


When the 1950-54 treaty expired in the summer of 1954 the Soviet Union 
offered Afghanistan economic aid. The USSR proposed to construct, without 
cost to Afghanistan, an oil pipeline linking the Turkmen fields in the USSR with 
the connected Afghan fields near Balkh.® Soviet economic expansion in Afghan- 
istan is also evidenced by the construction in Kabul by Soviet engineers of oil 
storage tanks in 1951, and work on asphalting roads in Kabul. The cost of these 
installations was $13,000,000 (made available to Afghanistan as a 3% loan).? 


Soviet readiness to render economic aid to Afghanistan is nothing new. Even 
after World War I the Soviet Union made its influence felt in Kabul, not only 
by sending technicians and specialists but also by giving Afghanistan a yearly 
sum of 1,000,000 gold rubles to “aid in development.” At the end of the twenties 
Moscow offered King Amanullah to build two railroads, and to develop the oil 
and coal resources of Afghanistan. King Amanullah was about to accept when 
his own conservatives brought about his downfall. 


Since nothing is known about a separate agreement with Czechoslovakia it is 
probable that the first shipment of machines for a cement factory in Afghanistan, 
which was forwarded towards the middle of October by a Czech factory, came 
within the terms of the Soviet-Afghan trade treaty of August 27, 1955.8 To con- 
struct this cement factory, a glass factory and a cotton mill, Czechoslovakia had 
lent Afghanistan $5,000,000 in 1954.° 


However, Afghanistan has also concluded agreements with Western countries. 
An agreement on technical aid in exploring Afghan mineral resources was signed 
with the United States under the Point Four Program.’ A trade exchange agree- 
ment was signed with West Germany, which puts trade between the two countries 
on a treaty basis for the first time since World War II. The agreement provides 
for an exchange of goods to the extent of 25,000,000 marks in both directions. 
Afghanistan will export mainly cotton, wool, small skins, karakul skins, oil seed 
and dry fuit. Germany will furnish machines, electrical apparatus and a large 
selection of other equipment.'! In addition the German Siemens firm is construct- 
ing, near Sairobi, 80 kilometers east of Kabul, a hydroelectric installation. With 
the aid of UN experts, cotton plantations, among the most highly productive in 
Asia, have been laid out between the Amu-Darya and the Hindu-Kush. Until 
1950 all attempts to establish new settlements in this area failed because of the 


4 Encyclopaedia Britannica, vol. 1, London, 1948, p. 286. 

5 Pravda, August 16, 1955. 

® Anton Zischka, “Von der Sichel zur Sense,” Salzburger Nachrichten, June 18, 1955. 
7 The New York Times, November 2, 1955. 

8 Czech Press Agency, October 14, 1955. 

® The New York Times, November 2, 1955. 

10 Keesing’s Archiv, 2810, Essen, 1951. 

Tbid., 3521, Essen, 1952. 
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malaria epidemics. However, with UN aid the territory was freed of malaria in 
two years.'® 

In the three years ended in June 1955 the United States had expended 
$3,800,000 on’ aid to Afghanistan for agriculture, forestry, education, public 
health and public administration." There is an agreement between the Morrison 
Knudson company and the Afghan government providing for the transformation 
of 320,000 hectares of desert land within five years into rice paddies, wheat land, 
cotton and fruit plantations. The Export-Import Bank provided loans for about 
$40,000,000 to finance the work. Dams will be built on the Helmand and Argandab 
Rivers—the only navigable ones in the country—in order to create in the desert 
two artificial lakes which will feed an extensive canal network. The plain of 
Kandahar would then regain its former fertility." 

The development of trade and the cultivation of economic relations with the 
West, however, are hindered by the tense relations between Afghanistan and 
Pakistan. The Afghan ambassador to India, Abdul Hussein Aziz, speaking at a 
reception for Afghan merchants in Delhi, maintained that the “economic blockade 
of Afghanistan” had been organized by Pakistan and had caused damage to 
trade to the extent of several million dollars.* Afghanistan is principally de- 
pendent upon Pakistan as a transit land in trade and at the present time is 
passing though a severe crisis in its relations with its neighbor. The reason for 
the dispute between the two states is provided by those Afghans (known as 
Pushtoos or Pathans) who live in what was formerly the northwest border 
district of India. There are about 5,415,000 Pathans living in this territory." 


The political contest between British India, Russia and Afghanistan began 
in 1873-79. In 1878 the Russian mission to Kabul was received, while the Bri- 
tish mission was refused permission to cross the frontier. After an Indian ulti- 
matum Emir Yakub Khan signed a peace treaty in May 1879. He ceded the 
Kurram Valley, Pishin and Sibi and permitted the British to control the Khyber 
and Michin Passes together with the tribes living in the area. Moreover, he agreed 
to the establishment of a British resident in Kabul and allowed the British to in- 
fluence Afghan foreign policy.7 In 1892 the so-called Durand Line was fixed 
as the border between Afghanistan and British India. 

When Pakistan became, in 1947, the inheritor of part of British Indian terri- 
tory, it wished to retain control over the district inhabited by the Pathans and 
even to incorporate it in Pakistan. This evoked a sharp protest from Afghani- 
stan, which desired the creation of a separate state—Pushtoonistan. In this con- 
nection the prime minister of Afghanistan, Sardar Mohammed Daud Khan, in 
a radio speech on March 29, 1955 protested against the intended action of the 
Pakistan government and maintained that since the districts inhabited by the 


12 A. Zischka, op. cit. 

18 The New York Times, November 2, 1955. 

14 [bid.; A. Zischka, op. cit. 

18 Pravda, August 25, 1955. 

% Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 2 ed., vol. III, p. 504. 
17 Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. 1, London, 1948, p. 287. 
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Pathan tribes were occupied territory (under the treaty signed in the last cen- 
tury) Pakistan had no right to decide their fate. Next there were demonstra- 
tions in Kabul, where demands were made for the formation of an independent 
Pathan state to be called Pushtoonistan. Similar demonstrations took place in 
other Afghan towns. On April 1, 1955 the Pakistan consulate in Jalabad was 
attacked. There events called forth counter-demonstrations in Pakistan, where 
the Afghan consulate in Peshawar was attacked and the Afghan flag burned. 
After the ensuing apologies and damage claims on the part of both sides, Pakistan 
still maintained its original position, that is, that the administrative incorpora- 
tion of the Pathan districts into West Pakistan was a purely internal Pakistan 
matter. The Afghan government insisted on its right to support what it con- 
sidered the legal claims of the Pathan tribes to independence based on the fact 
that in 1879 these tribes had come under the sovereignty of Afghanistan by a 
treaty signed with British India.'® Moreover, in 1947 the Afghan government 
proposed a plebiscite in which the tribes in question would decide their own fate, 
but the plebiscite was never held. The hilly country which is the gate to the Indian 
continent from the north, was made a northeast border province of the Paki- 
stan federation. When the provinces and principalities of western Pakistan were 
dissolved and made a single province called “West Pakistan,” the districts in- 
habited by the Pathans became simply one part of this larger province.'® This 
part has no district administration of its own and is directly subordinate to the 
central provincial administration. Before Pakistan took this step, Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia, Iraq and Turkey had offered their good services as mediators in the dis- 
pute.2° Despite this the conflict between the two countries could not be re- 
solved. Afghanistan sent a note of protest to Pakistan in view of the new situa- 
tion, stating that since the united province of West Pakistan had been established 
all chance of settling outstanding problems between the two countries had been 
lost and that in consequence it was no longer absolutely necessary to maintain 
an Afghan representative in Pakistan.*! The Afghan envoy in Karachi, Moham- 
med Atiq Khan Rafiq, was requested by his government to return to Kabul 
immediately. The Pakistan ambassador was also recalled from Kabul.®* The at- 
tempts made as late as the middle of October 1955 by the prime minister of 
Afghanistan, Mohammed Daud Khan, to arrange a meeting with the prime 
minister of Pakistan to settle outstanding questions, had been in vain.** At pres- 
ent the political situation is still very tense. 


It is noteworthy that the Soviet Union has up to now stayed out of the con- 
flict and seems to have been acting as an observer only. However, Indian press 
reports state that Afghanistan has accepted an invitation from Prague to send 
a military mission to Czechoslovakia to inspect armament factories.*4 In addi- 


18 Keesing’s Archiv, 5913, Essen, 1955. 

19 Pravda, October 15, 1955. 

20 Keesing’s Archiv, 5194B, Essen, 1955. 

21 Pravda, October 18, 1955. 

22 Ibid.; Neue Ziircher Zeitung, October 20, 1955. 
23 Pravda, October 16, 1955. 

*4 Salzburger Nachrichten, October 28, 1955. 
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tion Krushchev and Bulganin paid a visit to Afghanistan during their recent tour 
of Asia. 

The USSR appears to be trying to maintain the appearance of good neighbor 
relations with Afghanistan, although the former does not miss an opportunity 
to make small local gains. For example, under the treaty of 1921 between the 
Soviet Union and Afghanistan the transfer of the town of Kushka to the USSR 
was to be only temporary and a plebiscite was to be held to decide the fate of 
the town and the surrounding region. Needless to say, this plebiscite was never 
held and Afghanistan has renounced all claim to this town, the terminal station 
of the Trans-Caspian Railroad. 

In the middle of September 1948 an agreement was signed in Tashkent by 
representatives of the Soviet Union and Afghanistan which marked the end of 
the process of demarcation of the common border of the two countries.*> Two 
years later an American couple reported; “Two hundred yards from the border 
our Afghan guides seemed very worried and said ‘We fear the Russians might 
cross the river in the night and carry you off’.” Such attempts at intimidation 
take place in the Wakham corridor. Foreigners are allowed access only if they 
have a special pass from the King. The region is a kind of no-man’s-land and is 
considered very unsafe.*® 

At present Afghanistan remains neutral, although it accepts economic aid 
where offered, and tries to maintain its sovereignty and independence from the 
Soviet Union. If the tension between Afghanistan and Pakistan increases it re- 
mains to be seen whether the Afghans will be able to maintain this policy. 

India has an interest in the Afghan-Pakistan conflict because it has been in 
a feud with Pakistan over Kashmir for years now. India has not offered its 
services as a mediator because of this Kashmir question. India appears to be 
supporting Afghanistan’s claims because it in this way ties up some of Pakistan’s 
forces and makes a solution of the Kashmir problem in its own favor more 
likely. 

Apart from external difficulties Afghanistan also has internal troubles. The 
present king, Zahir Shah, governs with the aid of the National Council—the 
Majlis-i-Shura-i-Milli—which has at present 110 members, who are elected 
every three years, and of the Upper House—the Majlis-i-Aiyan—which is com- 
posed of 45 nobles selected by the king. The government is a cabinet, composed 
of the prime minister and 14 other ministers.** Zahir’s predecessor attempted to 
introduce a land reform, but the attempt failed. Zahir, on the other hand, puts 
his trust in tradition, which has many advantages even if it is not entirely ex- 
pedient at the present time. The present government is making every effort to 
increase the economic well-being of the country, but in view of the social struc- 
ture it is very difficult to enable the whole population to share in the economic 
benefits acquired: 


25 Keesing’s Archiv, 1649A, Essen, September 1948. 

26 Shore “We Took the Highroad in Afghanistan,” The National Geographic Magazine, 
XI, 1950. 

*7 Encyclopacdia Britannica, vol. 1, London, 1948, p. 286. 
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At present the situation is such that most nomads and small peasants are able 
to feed themselves properly only with great difficulty, while the newly-developed 
fertile land of Kundus and Kandahar profits either the landlords who have already 
inherited enormous tenures from their ancestors or those who at present decide 
which desert land shall be made fertile. 


Moreover, the upper class pays practically no taxes.** Even if Zischka is 
exaggerating in this context, the discrepancy between rich and poor is so great 
that a just solution to the problem would have to eliminate the enormous dif- 
ference if the economic help which comes from abroad is to profit the poorer 
classes of the population also, thus cutting the ground from under the feet of 
Communist agitators. 


The political tension between Moslem Afghanistan and its Moslem neighbor 
Pakistan, having reached a critical stage, threatens to be the starting point of 
greater conflicts, since the Soviet Union could simply annex Afghanistan “for its 

> 


own good” and because the USSR would wish for Afghanistan’s “prosperity” 
if war broke out in the area. N. von Ostrowska 


*8 A, Zischka, op. cit. 


The Economy 
State Grain Deliveries in 1955 


By November 25 this year delivery schedules of grain to the state had not been 
fulfilled. In 1954 the report on the completion of the grain delivery program was 
published in /zvestia on November 10. Evidently grain deliveries are lagging this 
year, and if a report is published by the Soviet leaders it will be similar to last 
year’s in that it will not print the total amount of grain delivered to the state, but 
rather be based on percentage fulfillments of the plan, or, at best, compare the 
volume this year with that of last year or some other arbitrary annual figure. 
For these reasons, it is wiser to analyze this year’s deliveries on the basis of the 
fulfillment in various oblasts, krais and republics, as printed in the Soviet press 
since August. 


The grain delivery campaign this year began fairly successfully, especially in 
the Ukraine. As early as August 6 the newspaper Radyanska Ukraina published 
a report stating that on August 3 Dnepropetrovsk Oblast had fulfilled the grain 
delivery plan (not counting corn) ahead of schedule and had turned over 654 
thousand metric tons of grain, including 483 thousand metric tons of wheat. 
Moreover, the paper states that farm workers in Dnepropetrovsk Oblast had 
promised to supply the state an additional 318 thousand metric tons. 


Between August 9 and 1g reports came from eight other oblasts of the Ukra- 
ine: Kherson, Stalino, Kirovograd, Nikolaev, Voroshilovgrad, Kharkov, Odessa 
and Zaporozhe. Among other regions of the USSR only Kamensk Oblast and 
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the Moldavian SSR fulfilled the plan ahead of schedule (on August 6 and 16 
respectively). On August 21, 1955 Pravda carried an editorial on the fulfillment 
ahead of schedule of the Ukraine’s grain delivery plan. A special report in the 
same issue of the paper stated that the plan had been fulfilled on August 18 by 
101.7%. In other words, apart from the nine oblasts of the Ukrainian SSR men- 
tioned earlier, all but one of the remaining 17 oblasts also fulfilled the plan ahead 
of schedule. The Crimean oblast met its obligations considerably later, on Sep- 
tember 23, 1955.1 On the basis of all the available reports the following table 
can be compiled:? 


1955 Ukrainian Grain Deliveries 
(Thousand Metric Tons) 


Wheat Total Grain Additional Grand Increase 

Oblast Delivered Delivered Obligations Total over 1952 
Dnepropetrovsk .......... 483 654 318 1,006 213 
369 657 293 965 129 
246 344 183 589 
Kirovograd ......cc0ecee 496 526 185 762 51 
Nikolaev 555 593 226 
Voroshilovgrad ........... 362 385 195 524 93 
406 604 178 734 44 
Zaporozhe 626 255 891 120 
434 536 201 812 106 

Total in Ukrainian SSR ...  5,230* 2,457¢ 1,212t 


* Including the other 16 oblasts for which no details are available. 
t Including all oblasts except the Crimea. 


As can be seen from the table, additional deliveries over and above the plan 
are to be furnished principally by the nine main oblasts which are to supply 
over four fifths of the additional grain the republic will deliver. The good 
harvest in these mainly southern oblasts of the Ukraine has made it possible for the 
government to increase grain deliveries by about two fifths of the planned amount. 
The government has obviously learned its lesson from last year, when it was 
forced to reduce the planned grain deliveries in the Ukraine by 3,678,900 metric 
tons.’ At that time most attention was being devoted to the new lands in Ka- 
zakhstan and elsewhere. Many qualified agricultural workers and all the output 
of new agricultural machinery had been sent there. Consequently, due to a shor- 
tage of equipment and personnel, the Ukraine was unable to meet its obligations 
in grain deliveries last year. 

This year, however, in addition to the Ukraine, several other oblasts and re- 
publics have fulfilled their plan ahead of schedule and have undertaken supple- 
mentary obligations as follows:* 


1 Izvestia, September 23, 1955. 

2 Ibid., Pravda, August 7, 9-11, 13, 14, 18, 19, 21, 1955. 

3 Pravda, November 10, 1954. 

4 Izvestia, September 23, 1955; Pravda, August 7, 9-11, 13, 14, 18, 19, 21, 1955. 
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1955 Grain Deliveries 
(Thousand Metric Tons) 


Delivered Additional Date of 
Region as Planned Obligations Report 
Kamensk Oblast ......... 606 554 August 6 
Moldavian SSR .......... 414 77 August 16 
Belgorod Oblast ......... 316 180 August 24 
Voronezh Oblast ......... 503 246 August 24 
ane 372 82 August 27 
224 65 August 27 
South Kazakhstan Oblast . . 5 August 30 
Tambov Oblast 74 September 1 
Mordvinian Oblast ....... _— 41 September 3 
33 September 6 
: Vladimir Oblast ......... _— 23 September 7 
Lipetsk Oblast .......... 49 September 7 
a Grodno Oblast .......... _ 9 September 9 
Chuvash ASSR .......... 16 September 10 
me Stalingrad Oblast ........ 1,228 82 September 15 
Azerbaidzhan SSR ........ — 12 September 15 
Ivanovo Oblast .......... -- 29 September 17 
33 September 17 
At Bryansk Oblast .......... a 25 September 17 
“ee Belorussian SSR .......... — 49 September 28 
34 September 28 
Kaluga Oblast .......... _ 36 October 9 
182 November 1 
a Sverdlovsk Oblast ........ -- 16 November 1 
ee Yaroslav! Oblast ........ - 7 November 1 
ares Ulyanovsk Oblast ........ _ 18 November 2 
Kalinin Oblast .......... 16 November 2 
Foe Molotov Oblast .......... — 20 November 3 
a By November 6 the following oblasts had fulfilled the additional obligations 
they had undertaken: 
1955 Supplementary Grain Deliveries 
(Thousand Metric Tons) 
. Oblast Undertaken Delivered Date of Fulfillment 
246 246 October 23 
saat Voroshilovgrad .......... 195 205 October 31 
256 256 October 31 
ie Dnepropetrovsk .......... 318 323* November 5 
180 211 November 5 
226 226 November 6 
a pe * Dnepropetrovsk Oblast promised a further 27,800 metric tons in addition to the supplementary deliveries 
undertaken. 
alas Moreover, several republics and krais fulfilled the state grain delivery plan, 


although reports contain no mention of their having undertaken any supple- 


mentary obligations. They are: 
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Fulfillment of Planned Deliveries in 1955 


September 28 
October 28 
Worth AGER November 4 
November 6 
Tuvan Autonomous Oblast ........... November 20 


Certain regions which last year delivered more grain than they had in 1953, 
thus helping to compensate for the 1954 failure of the Ukraine to meet the plan, 
are conspicious by their absence in the above list. Among such districts are 
Altai and Krasnoyarsk Krais, Novosibirsk, Omsk and Kurgan Oblasts, the Bash- 
kir ASSR and the Kazakh SSR. These are the regions in which the newly-de- 
veloped lands are to be found. Last year these regions successfully fulfilled the 
plan as follows:5 


1954 Grain Deliveries 
(Thousand Metric Tons) 


Region Increase over 1953 Date of Fulfillment 

492 October 7 

ee 229 October 7 

Novosibirsk Oblast ............ 852 October 12 
Se 131 October 15 
1,785 October 23 
360 October 27 


From August to October 1955 the newspaper Kazakhstanskaya pravda pub- 
lished information on the fulfillment of the grain delivery plan in individual 
regions of Kazakhstan. All these regions are in the southern part of the republic. 
No information was published on those oblasts—Kokchetav, Kustanai, Akmo- 
linsk and North Kazakhstan—which are the principal grain-producing regions 
in the republic. As might have been expected, a drought and the consequent dry 
winds affected the regions and the state grain delivery plans could not be ful- 
filled. The Communist Party Secretary of Molotov Raion in Akmolinsk Oblast 
A. Serov, wrote: “This year has been very difficult. The old-timers cannot re- 
member such unfavorable weather. During the summer there was not a single 
drop of rain in the raion. Dry winds blew constantly and the ground cracked 
from the intense heat.”® 

Moreover, this year 20,000,000 hectares of grain and other crops were sown 
in the newly-developed lands instead of the planned 13,000,000 hectares. The 


5 Pravda, October 7, 10, 14, 15, 1954. 
® Kazakhstanskaya pravda, Alma-Ata, September 4, 1955. 
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20,000,000 hectares represent about two thirds of the sown area in the Ukraine 
in 1955. 

The full extent of the harvest failure in the new lands will not of course be 
reported in the Soviet press, and it is very doubtful whether the supplementary 
2,457 thousand tons of grain collected in the Ukraine will cover the shortage 
caused by the drought in the new lands. E. A. Glovinsky 


Soviet Economists on Coexistence 


The recent Geneva conferences and the Twentieth Party Congress to be held in 
February 1956 have brought the question of capitalism and socialism in the 
present world situation to the forefront. Orthodox Communist teachings have 
had to be rescrutinized to discover features that the Soviets consider of im- 
portance at the present stage in the development of world economy. 


On August 21, 1955 the Soviet press announced that the All-Union Academy 
of Sciences had formed a special institute to study the economics of contemporary 
capitalism. It is possible that the doctrine of the transition from capitalism to 
socialism is to be reviewed in the light of the present situation. The announcement 
was quickly followed by articles on the study of the capitalist economy, such as 
those by A. Bechin, V. Glushkov and Z. V. Cheprakov in No. 9 of Voprosy 
ekonomiki, 1955. These articles essentially constitute a series and are important 
inasmuch as they give the essence of theses that Soviet propaganda is developing 
at the moment. 


Bechin, in his article “On the Question of the Peculiarities of the Postwar 
Cycle,” completely ignores the rapid rise in the standard of living in the coun- 
tries of the free world. Instead, he gives a very detailed account of the way the 
crisis through which he feels capitalism has been passing has become more acute 
since the war. Bechin quotes figures to illustrate the rapid decline in the pro- 
portion of consumer goods in the United States’ total wartime output. He then 
passes on to the capitalist cycle since the war and discusses the question of why 
there has not been a world economic crisis to date. The author is particularly 
interested in the question of why the curtailment of production in the United 
States prior to 1946 and in 1949 was not greater than it had been. Little is said 
of the measures that the American authorities took in the struggle with inflation. 
Bechin merely states that old and obsolete machinery had been replaced. He as- 
serts that as a result of postwar industrial developments contradictions have 
been thrown into relief, the general instability of the American economy made 
worse, and the exploitation and impoverishment of workers and farmers in- 
creased. He clearly expects a further reduction in American output in the near 
future which will not only make the crisis in the United States more acute but 
will also quicken the crisis of overproduction in other countries. He recalls that 
the crash after World War I came eleven years after the cessation of hostilities 
and concludes that in the present case the cyclic boosting of production caused 
by the postwar recovery, the rejuvenation and expansion of basic capital, the 
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development of technology and new branches of industry, and the arms race 
has already come to an end and is bound to give way to an economic crisis. He 
completely ignores what is actually happening but on the basis of the cyclic 
theory states that the prerequisites for a crisis in the United States existed by 
1948. Thus the time of the disaster cannot be far away. 

Glushkov takes up the story at this point. In his “The Development of State 
Monopolistic Capitalism” he describes what will ensue after the catastrophe. The 
article repeats faithfully what Lenin wrote on the imperialist period of capi- 
talism. Glushkov states that the change of monopolistic capitalism into state 
monopolistic capitalism is characteristic of the imperialistic era, as is the sub- 
ordination of the apparatus of bourgeois state authority to monopolies which 
use this apparatus to ensure the maximum profit and the suppression of workers 
and the “national liberation movement.” The author claims that during the 
period of imperialism there was a great increase in the methods by which the 
capitalists grew rich. Chief among them were the exploitation and impoverish- 
ment of the working class in their own countries; the enslavement and systematic 
robbing of the peoples of other, particularly backward, countries; the militariza- 
tion of the economy, and wars. Then follows a tirade against the amount spent 
by the capitalist countries on arms and the role played by capitalists in the 
governments of their countries, particularly in America—all aimed, it seems, at 
proving that never before has the gap between the workers and capitalists been 
so great. 

The article ends by quoting Lenin’s words to the effect that state monopo- 
listic capitalism is the historical stage immediately preceding socialism. Thus, 
Glushkov concludes, after the inevitable crisis in the United States the introduc- 
tion of socialism is assured. Time is therefore on the side of Communism. 


Cheprakov’s article, “Bourgeois Economists and State Monopolistic Capi- 
talism,” aims at debunking what the author terms false theories. These include 
the theory that monopolies are weaking and genuine competition is a major 
force in the United States. He contradicts Glushkov by stating that there are no 
signs at present that state funds are being used on an increasing scale for capital 
construction. Another “false” theory propounded by bourgeois economists is 
that the role of the trade unions is expanding, particularly in the United States, 
and that now both the unions and industry are the dominant factors. No men- 
tion is made, of course, of the recent guaranteed annual wage agreements in the 
American automobile industry, for example. Cheprakov also rejects the theory 
of the “stabilization of capitalism,” on the grounds that a violent conflict is 
being waged between different capitalistic groups, and the lack of plan, a charac- 
teristic of capitalism, is becoming ever more apparent. 

The author clearly finds it difficult to decide whether he should reject or 
justify monopolies and trusts. He finds a solution by quoting Lenin: “The job of 
the bourgeoisie is to develop trusts... We do not ‘demand’ such a development, 
we do not ‘support’ it, we struggle against it. But how do we struggle? We know 
that trusts... are progressive. We do not wish to go backwards, to handicraft, 
to premonopolistic capitalism ... Forward through trusts... and beyond them 
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to socialism.” Thus, socialism is a state capitalistic monopoly used for the benefit 
of the whole nation and thereby ceases to be a monopoly. 

Cheprakov’s basic thesis that the United States will soon change from a bour- 
geois to a socialist state is supported by other sources. Kommunist, No. 15, 1955 
asserted that on the world scale the transition from capitalism to socialism is 

marked by a period of protracted coexistence and economic competition be- 
tween the two systems. The view is expressed that ultimately the development 
of society is decided not by war but by world economic competition. Ignoring 
events in the satellite countries and even in Russia herself, the author blandly 
declares that socialism cannot be foisted upon a nation by force of arms, and 
that once a system has outlived itself it cannot be kept alive for long by force. 
Therefore, there is no reason whatsoever for the Soviet leaders to abandon the 
theory of world Communism, or reject the present stage of coexistence. 

Naturally, the Soviets had something to say on the situation at the time the 
Geneva conference of the heads of governments appeared to be offering a re- 
laxation of tension. Khrushchev’s speech, reported in both Pravda and Izvestia 
on September 20, 1955, said that all the world had to do to avoid wars and 
armed conflicts in general was to follow the teachings of Marx, Engels, Lenin 
and Stalin—a broad hint that the present Communist leaders have not abandoned 
their hopes of world Communism. A week later Pravda urged that the harmful 
illusions of the position of strength be discarded. 

Thus, Soviet theoreticians claim that the history of world economy illustrates 
the following points: 

1. The capitalist economy is passing through a period of stagnation and 
is doomed to destruction. 

2. A crisis will soon overtake America, and then the whole world. 

3. After this crisis, on the basis of the law of progress the period of so- 
cialism will begin in the United States and other countries. 

4. Marxists will play no part in bringing the crisis to a head since socialism 
cannot be enforced from without. 

5. The coexistence of the capitalist and Communist systems is essential, 
offering advantages to both sides and cutting down the possibility of armed 
conflicts without causing the Communists to renounce their ideology. 

6. To bring peace to the world all countries must renounce military pacts 
and groupings, and refrain from an arms race, as well as from imposing 
heavy taxes on the population. 

7. The position of strength must be abandoned and peaceful competition 
between the two systems on the basis of economic development encouraged. 


These considerations probably seem convincing to the mass of the Soviet 
citizens, cut off as they are from the rest of the world. At the same time, they 
serve to prepare the ground for the Twentieth Party Congress. Nevertheless, 
the unity of the three great Western powers in rejecting Communist importunities 
demonstrates that the free world has not been taken in. P.L. Kovankovsky 
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Culture 


Postgraduate Science Studies in the USSR 


Until comparatively recently the very word “science” was largely avoided in 
Soviet theoretical works. In the first edition of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia, 
for instance, the entry “Science” reads: “See Theory.” Nevertheless, science could 
not be ignored, although it was twisted and modified to suit Communist aims. It 
became a tool of aggression subordinate to political considerations, although this 
is not always readily apparent, being masked by various phrases and dialectical 
scholastics. For example, Stalin wrote: “Science is called science because . . . it is 
not afraid to raise its hand against the obsolete and the old and listens with a 
sensitive ear to the voice of experience and practice.”! 

Science in the Soviet Union is not looked upon as absolute knowledge. It is 
only an integral part of the general fund of Communist ideology and is regarded 
as merely another weapon in the Communist arsenal. This is reflected in the 
training of the average scientific worker in the USSR. 


The training of scientific cadres in the Soviet Union at present is directed 
along two main lines, which were defined more or less at the XIX Party Con- 
gress: first, scientific workers are obliged to take an active part in the country’s 
communal life, and, second, scientific work must have a link with every branch 
of the national economy. 

The training of personnel is carried out at institutes and higher educational 
establishments. The institutes comprise the Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
and its branches, laboratories, observatories and the like, the republic academies 
of sciences, special academies, such as the Academy of Architecture of the USSR, 
the Academy of Medical Sciences of the USSR and the Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences of the RSFSR, and research institutes. The higher educational establish- 
ments comprise academies, universities and various technical institutes. In the 
majority of cases the academies are of a military nature, either on a general level 
or specializing in some particular branch, such as artillery or armored forces. 
They have their own research sections and laboratories. In addition, there are 
Party academies, such as the Academy of Social Sciences, subordinate to the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party. 


The training of scientific cadres often begins in student societies, which play 
an important role in the organization of the student’s work. In these societies the 
students give talks and acquire a technical background. Some societies organize 
student conferences, competitions, lectures and debates, as well as arranging 
meetings with eminent scientists and pioneers of industry and agriculture. 

A preliminary selection of likely postgraduate students takes place among 
the students of higher educational institutions. On completion of their course 
they usually begin postgraduate work, providing they pass the entrance exami- 


1 Voprosy leninizma (Questions of Leninism), 2nd ed., Moscow, p. 32. 
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nations, which are held in three subjects: the principles of Marxism-Leninism, the 
main field of concentration and a foreign language. 

Under the Soviet system, postgraduate courses are the main method of train- 
ing personnel for universities and research centers. The decree on postgraduate 
work issued by the Council of People’s Commissars on March 31, 1939 states 
that Soviet citizens under 40 can be accepted for such training provided they 
have completed a higher education and show an aptitude for research. Of great 
importance is the recommendation of the school’s department, but the recom- 
mendation of a Party committee carries even more weight. As a result, scholar- 
ships are sometimes awarded to persons without the necessary specialized quali- 
fications. 

The courses usually last three years. The first eighteen months are directed 
toward the examinations for the degree of candidate and the compilation of 
material for a thesis. The rest of the time is spent on the thesis. From the second 
year, the student begins his research and teaching in a secondary or higher school 
or embarks on practical work. 

The obligatory study of the principles of Marxism-Leninism is virtually the 
major theoretical subject, even taking precendence over the theory of the 
scholar’s special branch of science. The study of two European languages, par- 
ticularly English and German, is also included. Each student is given his own 
schedule to follow, compiled by his tutor. 


The theme of the thesis must be outlined and approved by the end of the first 
year. Particular stress is placed on making themes tie up directly with the prac- 
tice of socialist construction and with current theoretical interests. Thus, themes 
which are not likely to be put into practice in the near future in industry or 
agriculture are usually rejected. 

The students, of whom about one third are women,” are supported by grants 
and have an annual vacation of 48 working days. Failure to meet the schedule 
means expulsion, at least in theory. In practice, however, students hardly ever 
complete the work sketched in their plans. 

After finishing the courses, students are found posts by the Ministry of Higher 
Education through a commission set up specifically for the task. Most of them 
take up teaching positions and a few enter research centers. Only a very small 
minority remain at the establishment where they had done their research. The 
few statistics available give the numbers of postgraduate students as follows: 
1937—9,000; 1939—12,000; 1947—more than 15,000. This latter figure has been 


considerably reduced in the past few years because of a surplus of scientific per- 
sonnel. Persons finishing their course had been compelled to take positions which 
were not related to their specialities. Much interesting material on this theme 
was included in the satirical magazine, Krokodil, which serves as a fairly accurate 
indication of the real state of affairs in the Soviet Union. The desire of the 
students to avoid being sent to outlying districts also contributed to this situa- 


2 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 2nd ed., II, p. 252. 
3 Ibid. 
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tion; and in spite of the general surplus, the remote institutes and universities 
experienced a shortage of postgraduate students. 

The training of cadres for the Academy of Sciences of the USSR is on a 
special level. This is in keeping with its role as not only the highest academic 
institution in the country, but also as the “scientific headquarters,” where all 
technical state-sponsored projects are worked out. 

The aim of scholarships to the Academy of Sciences is to train first-class 
scientists and scientific organizers. Persons who have successfully completed their 
university courses are usually the ones to whom these scholarships are awarded, 
although the outcome of the entrance examination is the deciding factor. The 
only exceptions are Party members being groomed for supervisory duties. Little 
is written or said publicly about these scholarships, which are not numerous. 
There are usually candidates available for any vacancy. It is almost impossible 
to gain entrance to the Academy of Sciences by what might be termed the front 
door. If the Presidium of the Academy announces a vacancy in any of the 
laboratories the head of the laboratory himself usually chooses the replacement, 
who must still pass the same strict examinations. A “patron” is of great im- 
portance, but even so, connections without qualifications are of no avail. 

At least 90% of all the postgraduate students at the Academy of Sciences 
have been recommended. In the majority of instances, they are students from 
universities or institutes where the Academy professors lecture. A great feature of 
the Academy is the family-like relations between students and staff. The authori- 
ties deprecate this relationship, but in word only. All other things being equal, 
the children of professors and lecturers would be given preference over outside 
applicants. 

As is to be expected, the majority of students at the Academy of Sciences are 
from the intelligentsia; the proportion from working-class families never reaches 
more than 20%. Students destined for future administrative posts are often ap- 
pointed secretaries of examination boards, placed on mandatory commissions of 
conferences, or even appointed institute secretaries. 

The student does not have a set working day and his tutor in fact controls 
his hours. A large proportion of the time is spent on theoretical studies and 
required reading. He attends many optional courses related to his particular sub- 
ject and on the major allied sciences, such as mathematics, in which a thorough 
grounding is given. These courses are exceptionally good, and students receive first- 
hand information on the latest developments in the field they have chosen. Need- 
less to say, the standard of teaching is the highest. The basic kind of training is 
independent work, with the tutor acting largely as consultant. 

It is interesting that recently an article was published by the head of the 
cadre section of the Academy of Sciences in which he complained that students 
were taking far too long for their examinations and their theses. 

Much attention is given to foreign languages, and all the staff, including 
professors, are obliged to attend if their knowledge is considered insufficient. 
Students are arranged in four-man groups and placed in charge of experienced 
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teachers. The Academy has a modern language chair. The main purpose, of course, 
is to facilitate the study of foreign technical literature. The students’ theses must 
always append a detailed review of all the literature available on the particular 
subject. 


Experimental work usually meets with a number of difficulties, particularly 
the shortage of equipment. Provision of equipment is always planned a year in 
advance. If during training methodological changes are made, it is very difficult 
to obtain additional apparatus. Because of this, students are often given topics 
for their theses that are not likely to encounter any difficulties. Their tutors try 
to avoid the risk of not meeting the student time schedule and thus incurring 
official displeasure. This frequently has an effect on the students’ independence 
of action. 


Theoretical views expressed and methodological principles of research fol- 
lowed often emanate not from the student but from his tutor. Deductions are 
also not particularly independent. The finished theses are sent for review to 
universities and institutes likely to be interested in the topic. 


Once the thesis gets to the stage of being defended in public the chances of 
rejection are slight. The student is allowed 15-20 minutes to outline the theme 
after which members of the assembly are permitted to speak. Although they are 
not limited to time, they are usually brief. Then comes question time and finally 
the student is allowed to make his concluding remarks. The session ends with 
a secret ballot among members of the learned council. The protocol of the coun- 
cil’s meeting is eventually sent to the Higher Certification Commission for 
approval. 


A large number of successful students from the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR go to branches or the republic academies; many go to various military 
research institutions. Successful students are also given administrative posts in 
the Academy itself, in its branches, in the scientific section of the Communist 
Party’s Central Committee, in ministries and so on. However, only a very small 
percentage continues scientific research at the Academy of Sciences itself. 

M. Kitaev 


Descriptive Journalism in the Soviet Union 


The general line of the Soviet Communist Party may often be determined not 
merely by directives but also by the prevalence or absence of certain genres in 
the Soviet press. 

The post-Stalin period, for example, has witnessed the frequent appearance 
of descriptive essays throughout the Soviet central and local press. These essays 
are an integral part of present-day journalism, and their appearance cannot be 
explained as due merely to the literary inclinations of editors. 


A preliminary explanation of the Soviet descriptive essay is perhaps neces- 
sary, as it differs from similar writing in other countries. The Soviet concept of 
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the essay approximates to what is often called local reporting. In the West the 
latter is usually descriptive in nature and deals with subjects unfamiliar to most 
readers, for example a remote region, a foreign country, the daily life of various 
groups of people, places of historical interest, etc. Many of these reports contain 
an exotic element which lends them added piquancy. 


The Soviet descriptive essay, however, is based on other principles and usually 
deals with very ordinary features of everyday life, although they are chosen to 
illustrate current Party policy or a specific campaign. Subjects which recur in- 
variably in these essays are factories, mines, kolkhozes, construction projects, 
schools, tractor brigades, livestock farms, rural clubs, groups of amateur per- 
formers and, above all, leading workers in industry and agriculture. Sensatio- 
nalism of any kind is unacceptable and is excluded even from such a news- 
paper as the Vechernyaya Moskva which is otherwise vaguely reminiscent of 
the Western press. 


The Soviet descriptive essay contains yet another essential feature. Whereas 
topical essays of this kind in Western Europe or America are based on docu- 
mentary material only, and although well-written are photographic in their 
accuracy, the structure of the Soviet essay is more complicated. Here, objective 
documentation certainly plays its part but it is usually combined with artistic 
conjecture. One widespread style consists of describing some governmental measure 
or other in a graphic, literary form, together with numerous historical, scientific 
or social digressions. An example of this is A. Mikhalevich’s essay “On Corn 
and the Muses” in Literaturnaya Gazeta on March 8, 1955. The author approaches 
this most prosaic subject with a flood of literary images and examples frequently 
having only a remote connection with corn. He writes, for instance, in decla- 
matory fashion: “Man is at the mercy of this corn—you enter it as if it were 
a green forest and know that your green friend understands you, can generously 
reward your skilful work and assume forms which the farmer desires.” This 
type of essay, however, is less frequent nowadays. A more common type is dealt 
with below. 

The essayist is a prominent figure on Soviet editorial staffs. Frequently, 
experienced and well-known writers are invited to contribute. Moreover, every 
large newspaper has its own staff of essayists who are required to write from 
time to time on some topical issue. These essayists are sent to the enterprise or 
other place in question to collect first hand information. However, the author 
does not have to study his subject in great detail. He may select from all his 
observations or the information available just one or two figures, a name or 
some other minor detail upon which his essay will be based. 


The essential principle in any Soviet descriptive essay is that it must be 
based on a grain of fact. The figures or the name mentioned by the writer will 
be correct but they will be absorbed by the literary setting in which they are 
placed. 

The Soviet essayist has a very difficult task. By virtue of his literary talents 
he must create a narrative background for these factual pieces of information. 
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With very little material at his disposal he must present his work in such a 
way as not to bewilder those of his readers who may already know what is being 
described in the essay. An analysis of a typical essay may help in explaining the 
writer’s tasks more fully. On the eve of May Day, 1955, Kazakhstanskaya 
Pravda, an important krai newspaper, published a long essay, “Miners’ Virgin 
Soil.” The author A. Bragin, a Moscow journalist, presumably received a special 
request from this newspaper to brighten its April 30 issue with a striking essay. 
The latter begins: “On this sunny Sunday morning, Kappas Bosov decided to 
stroll along to the settlement. He first called on his neighbor—technician Alexan- 
der Semenovich Gureev. The elderly miner was, as usual, puttering about in his 
garden.” 

Doubtless Bosov and Gureev really do exist in the town of Saran, Karaganda 
oblast. It is, however, unlikely that they spent the day as Bragin describes it. 
It should be noted, incidentally, that the garden is mentioned not fortuitously, 
but in order to show that gardens grow even in the desert Karaganda krai and 
that the locally prominent miner is prosperous in the Soviet sense. It is no 
accident that Bragin makes two representatives of other nationalities meet, and 
not two Kazakhs, although the scene is set in Kazakhstan. In their friendly en- 
counter the author is depicting symbolically the “brotherhood of the Soviet 
peoples.” In addition, Bosov is secretary of the local Party organization and 
Gureev is apparently a non-Party worker. This is doubtless introduced as an 
illustration of the “bloc of Party and non-Party members.” 

The above comments are only a few of those that could be made on the 
first paragraph alone. It is clear how much the whole essay is intended to suggest. 
After his chat with the miner, Bosov continues his stroll. Bragin writes: “Bosov 
walked down the familiar street with its spring-like mood. Steam rose gently 
from the freshly-turned earth. Many miners with spades and axes were busy 
that morning in their gardens ... Others were cleaning their simple garages and 
cars which had been laid up during the long winter.” 

One again, in a few short lines a wide range of allusions occur which the 
reader is meant to assimilate, although they are not striking a first glance. Bosov 
“knows” the street. He is the local Party boss, knows everyone, looks after and 
helps everyone. Even the mention of steaming ground is intended to indicate 
the successes in the Kazakhstan agricultural campaign. The statement about 
garages is carefully constructed. It does indicate that the ordinary worker there 
owns an automobile; but, since the author is well aware how far from the truth 
this is, he speaks of “simple garages,” because the mention of garages without 
such qualification would bring a skeptical smile to the reader’s lips, such luxury 
being the equivalent of “private airfields” in the West. 

The author needs to introduce automobiles for another reason too. His hero 
Bosov must be mobile in order to make the rounds of his territory. “Ahead the 
narrow winding river flashed,” Bosov says of the river. “In spring it overflows 
and in summer goes beneath the earth as if it had never existed. The old folks 
have called it the blind river. It wound through our steppe, not knowing the 
way, without a guide, kept winding, winding and finally disappeared.” This 
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description is deliberately given as if it were incidental. The author does not 
dwell on the point although every part of his essay bears directly on the main 
theme—virgin soil. On this Sunday morning the author also takes his hero through 
the steppe and the villages around Saran. On the way they visit mines with a 
high output and kolkhozes which are becoming richer every day. They meet 
many people on their journey, always the best known people in the region. The 
latter almost incidentally tell of their achievements and of their happy life. 

Finally, after a long trip the car turns back to the river. There, however, 
a dam is already being constructed. The “blind river” is regaining its sight. It 
is all like a fairy tale. The “Miners’ Virgin Soil” is a typical Soviet sketch. The 
Sunday journey and trip described in it are undoubtedly an invention of the 
author. It is unlikely that Party organizer Bosov went anywhere that day, and 
it is even more improbable that all the outstanding persons in the tale came 
together in such a unity of time, manner and place. However, the author deals 
with his characters like the author of a French classical drama. All parts must 
be symmetrical and must occur in the proper order. 

The journalistic sketch is a type of Soviet propaganda which is meant 
primarily to affect the emotions of the reader. It is widely employed, since the 
leaders know that the best results can be achieved through its use. Like a song, 
film or play, the sketch achieves its aim by creating a definite emotional atmo- 
sphere. 

Quite naturally, the Soviets are obliged to ensure that these types of art are 
effective with the masses and moving, or at least that they are not of a low 
quality. Moreover, not every writer is capable of coping with such a task. Such 
writers as Leonid Leonov, Konstantin Fedin and Yury Olesha were unsuccessful 
in this genre. Others, such as Sholokhov, Konstantin Paustovksy, Ilya Ehrenburg, 
Marietta Shaginyan, Olga Forsh, Anna Karavaeva and Valentin Kataev have 
made the sketch an integral part of their creative work. 

Together with these acknowledged authors there is a group of writers whose 
work might be placed on the dividing line between journalistic writing and 
literature. These are Boris Gorbatov, Boris Agapov, V. Ovechkin, A. Kolosov, 
Elena Kononenko, Gennady Fish and others. 

However, just as in the early days of the cinema in the Soviet Union in 
addition to employing outstanding theater personalities an attempt was made 
to create a reserve of special motion picture actors, in the field of essaywriting, 
too, great efforts have been made to develop as large a group as possible of 
masters of the genre. 

In seeking and selecting suitable writers every possible method has been 
utilized. The simplest has been the advancement of journalists who showed 
talent for enlivening dry material. Special groups of nonstaff journalists 
have been formed by the editorial boards of large newspaper. The aim 
of these groups has been to discover persons capable of writing essays. In Soviet 
institutes of journalism special attention has been paid to those showing ability. 
However, despite the numerous students at these institutes, few qualified essayists 
have been turned out. 
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A significant role in the development of the genre was played by the group 
known as Lef’s (the Russian abbreviation of the “Left Front of Art”). This group 
attempted to place the “literature of fact” in the forefront as opposed to the 


“literature of imagination,” which was in their opinion outmoded. In passing, 
it should be noted that essays written by members of this literary school were 
marked by a much greater objectivity than prevails in the modern Soviet essay. 
Indeed, this group was condemned for the very fault of “objectivism.” 


The contemporary essayists are undoubtedly masters of their genre. The 
majority of them might even be called virtuosos in their creations. V. Ovechkin, 
for example, who was awarded a Stalin Prize, succeeded in making as readable 
as the best works of literature a description of kolkhozes, which are of interest 
to no one, and of various colorless people and places. 


The appearance of such specialists has been the result of the high demands 
made on this genre. The demands were based on the requirement that an essay 
should produce the maximum effect ia the propaganda sense. To this end the 
editors required of the essayist not so much factual description as his own 
fantasy working in a definite direction and making the material entertaining. 
An example of this occurred on the eve of World War II. A well-qualified 
essayist Mikhail Orly came across an unusual fact in a Ukrainian village. An 
old man was living there who had lost his sight 20 years earlier. He had only 
heard of the developments that had taken place in the village since he had lost 
his sight. On the advice of a doctor, however, the old man’s son sent him to a 
famous ophthalmologist in Odessa. An operation was successful and the old man 
returned to his village with his sight restored. Here he was able to see for the 
first time all the changes which had taken place. This is the situation which 
Orly decided to utilize in his essay. He described all the events in order, how 
the old man went off to war, was taken prisoner by the Germans, returned home 
in 1918, soon thereafter became blind and finally had his sight restored twenty 
years later. 


However, the essay was not accepted in this form. The facts alone did not 
satisfy the editors. Another, more experienced essayist was sent to visit the old 
nan. In the latter’s essay all that remained of the available material was the 
name of the old man, and the fact that he had been blind for 20 years. The 
successful operation was utilized to highlight a definite political tendency. More- 
over, literary images were used to give the story an unexpected ending which 
had no relation to the subject’s real life. Apart from the fact that the essayist 
is lavish with praise for the kolkhoz village, even the recovery of sight by the 
old man acquires symbolic significance, as if it were an awakening to a new life. 


It is therefore quite clear that the essay has become in Soviet practice the 
exact opposite of what the Lef group propounded, although the latter were the 
original Soviet essayists. For the Lef group facts were almost a fetish and it 
was the author’s duty to efface himself. The “biography of objects” had to be 
portrayed without the slightest introduction of the writer’s fantasy. In the 
modern Soviet essay, however, fact is only a framework in which the writer 
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uses his imagination, subordinated to the political needs of the moment, to intro- 
duce any content he likes. 

It should, perhaps, be added that the basic principle of the modern Soviet 
essay is in contradiction to that of the journalistic essay outside the iron curtain, 
where facts cannot be treated in such an unceremonious fashion. 

Since the journalistic essay almost always expresses Party aims it is worth- 
while inquiring to what extent the essay is typical of the current Party line. The 
answer becomes clearer if one considers the various periods when the Soviet 
press encouraged the essay and those when it almost disappeared as a genre. 


During the NEP period the Soviet journalistic essay was created and became 
one of the most widespread genres in newspaper and journals. Pravda, the 
central Party organ, had a permanent section—the lower part of the third page— 
which was devoted to this genre. Although not every issue contained an essay, all 
holiday and Sunday numbers did. 

At the beginning of the 1930's the journalistic essay began to disappear, and 
during the worst period of the terror it appeared at most once every two or three 
months. From about the winter of 1937 on, however, editors again began to 
cultivate the essay. Its character had by then changed, but at least the genre 
flourished again. 

During the war essays acquired considerable importance. Despite the abun- 
dance of very important wartime communications for the press, Soviet news- 
papers, from Pravda to small front-line leaflets, frequently printed them. The 
next stage began in 1946, when the journalistic essay again fell into relative dis- 
favor. For several years, right up to Stalin’s death, it almost disappeared, and 
the names of famous essayists were rarely met in the press. When they were, it 
was usually in another genre. 

The latest resurrection of the essay took place in the post-Stalin period, al- 
though its form had again changed. An example of the new type is provided by 
Bragin’s sketch on Bosov already mentioned. At about the same time as Bragin’s 
work, on April 29, 1955, /zvestia printed a similar piece by B. Surkov, entitled 
“The Kolkhoz Chairman.” Here Eremin, the strong-willed chairman of a kolkhoz, 
who takes good care of his kolkhozniks, also spends a whole day traveling along 
the slushy spring roads and has much the same adventures as Party organizer 
Bosov. Eremin goes from Kursk to Konyshevsky through chernozem country. 
Finally he sees his native viilage: “Shall I drive you home?” asks the chauffeur. 
Eremin answers: “No, Pavel Grigorevich, let’s go straight to the farms, shall we?” 


At the farms there were meetings and conversations, and instructions were 
given. The chairman went from the farms to the field workers’ brigades, where 
fertilizer was being put on the winter crops. The chairman was quite irrepres- 
sible, just like Bosov! 

It appears that the Soviet press is full of journalistic essays during periods 
when an enforced respite is necessary or when a danger of some kind is threaten- 
ing. At times when harsh repressive measures are being undertaken or when every 
effort is being devoted to some special campaign the essay disappears. It is then 
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replaced by short formulas, specific slogans and categorical Party directives. The 
mass emotions necessary in such periods are of quite a different order than those 
which the essay is intended to inspire. 


In fact, even such a primitive essay as the one cited above is capable of 
arousing certain strong emotions in the simple reader, despite its artificiality. 
Such passages as the following, which are purely literary in character, are quite 
effective: “... the small lakes of spring waters reflected the bright firmament, 
the shining sun and a trembling cloud which slowly floated over the steppe” 
(“The Miners’ Virgin Land”). 


During the war, of course, such idylls were replaced with tales of heroism 
which played on patriotic feelings. However, the methods of depiction employed 
are in both cases identical—they are banal, false and lacking in true depth. 


In view of the varying nature of the essay and its aims it may serve to a 
certain extent as an indicator of the current Party course. In certain cases it 
reflects not only the present course of policy but may even foreshadow new 
developments. The Soviet leaders often utilize the journalistic essay as a kind 
of touchstone or a signal for a measure which has been planned but not yet 
implemented. This takes place in the following way. If, for example, a decision 
is taken by the leaders on the introduction within a certain time of measures 
for amalgamating the kolkhozes, although the decision must for the time being 
remain secret, the population must be prepared for the change. Consequently, 
the editors of the large newspapers are advised to print an article in an inter- 
esting form dealing with the shortcomings and unprofitability of small agri- 
cultural units. Of course, it is rare for an editor of the central press not to be 
in direct contact with the leaders. Very often they are members of the ruling 
groups, in which case advice on such matters its superfluous. 


The next step is for the editor to propose that his best essayist do something 
on this subject. The task is allotted almost incidentally and is in no case linked 
with the possibility that a government decision may be taken on the matter in 
question. 

After this the essayist knows what to do and carries out his task as he would 
any other. He selects a place for study, sets off and becomes more or less familiar 
with the conditions. He then does his writing. Of course, being experienced he 
possesses sufficient political sensitivity to know which tendencies to highlight. 
His completed work then reaches the reader and is in many cases used by propa- 
gandists and agitators. The matter in question is then in the forefront of people’s 
attention and when finally the new government measure is introduced it finds the 
ground prepared. 

In conclusion, it should perhaps be mentioned once more that a journalistic 
essay is not an article, and by no means a directive. It is a method of working 
on the emotions of readers. Consequently, its chief task is to carry out the general 
line of the Party by appealing to the feelings and using a subtly psychological 
approach. N. Karin 
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The Soviet Motion Picture Industry in 1955 


A primary aim of Soviet statistics has always been to impress the reader with 
vast numbers of achievements. This feature applies to the Soviet film industry. 
Thus, Soviet figures show 54,000 projectors, a number which in comparison with 
1953 has increased by more than 2,000 and surpassed the level established in the 
Fifth Five-Year Plan for 1955.1 Other figures show that during the next two 
years more than 200 motion pictures will be released, not to mention many 
documentary and popular science films.* 

The figures, however, can be misleading. The term “projectors,” for instance 
includes not only regular theater and mobile apparatus but also 16mm school 
equipment. In fact, out of the total of 54,000, about 6,000 projectors are in use 
in schools,’ and a large number are to be found in various types of clubs.‘ 

The position regarding the movie theaters themselves is also unsatisfactory. 
At present, there are in Moscow 50 theaters with a total of 26,283 seats.5 This 
is slightly above the 1916 total. However, the population of the city has in- 
creased from under 2,000,000 to nearly 4,500,000. Thus, for every thousand in- 
habitants there are only six seats. In a number of the Moscow city districts, such 
as the Frunze, Pervomaisky and Kalinin raions there are no theaters at all, while 
in Moskvoretsky Raion there is only a small one with 228 seats.® The position 
is little better in other cities. In Minsk, for example, there are only seven motion 
picture theaters, the three largest seating 500 each, the others with a much smaller 
capacity.? Alma-Ata has five theaters, none of which can hold more than s00 
people.® 

' There do not appear to be any great hopes for the future. In the whole of 
the Soviet Union only 450 new theaters have been built during the past five 
years, and then only in cities.® In the smaller towns and villages the provision 
of motion picture facilities is very poor. In the kolkhozes films are shown at ir- 
regular intervals. An attempt to ensure that each kolkhoz show films at least 
twice a week is to be made soon.'® 

Theaters are largely equipped with obsolete apparatus and stoppages are fre- 
quent. Last year in Altai Krai, for example, stoppages amounted to 3,605 days 
because of the shortage of spare parts." 

At present there is only one wide-screen motion picture theater in the whole of 
the Soviet Union. This is the Moscow “Khudozhestvenny” which was opened on 
July 29, 1955. However, it is showing nothing but newsreels on the wide screen." 


1 Sovetskaya kultura, Moscow, February 20, 1955. 
2 Literaturnaya gazeta, Moscow, July 7, 1955. 

3 [bid., March 8, 1955. 

4 [bid., March 17, 1955. 

5 Ibid. 

Tbid. 

7 Ibid. July 5, 1955. 

Ibid. 

® Jbid., August 27, 1955. 

10 Sovetskaya kultura, Moscow, January 4, 1955. 
"1 Tbid., March 12, 1955. 

12 Literaturnaya gazeta, Moscow, July 30, 1955. 
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As for the films themselves, by far the greatest majority being shown at 
present are old, most of them dating from the thirties. New films are few and 
take a very long time to reach the majority of movie-goers. A comparison of the 
output of motion pictures during the past few years will show how unrealistic 
are the Soviets’ plans to produce 150 new ones in 1956: In 1946. 20 films were 
made; in 1949, 9; in 1950, II; in 1952, 5; in 1953, 17; in 1954, 38; and in 1955, 
about 40. The prewar average was approximately 40 new pictures a year." 


That the target of 150 is likely to present some difficulties is clear from the 
statement made by Aleksei Surkov, first secretary of the Presidium of the Union 
of Writers of the USSR, at the Second Congress of Writers. He stated that “the 
tasks facing the motion picture industry are tremendous, while the degree of our 
preparedness for finding solutions to these problems gives rise to great dangers”. 
The real reason for the trouble lies in the inadequacy of the industry itself. Up 
to this year motion pictures were made in only four studios in the union republics, 
and Moscow.'® Moreover, the speed of production is not great. In the “Belarusfilm” 
studios in Minsk only seven films have been turned out since the war and five 
of them were merely versions of current Belorussian stage plays.'* The situation 
is similar in the Erevan and Baku studios. To bridge the gap, the Soviets have 
imported films from abroad. Some have come in the form of ready-made pictures 
from the Soviet bloc and occasionally from the West, others are shot by the 
Soviet film industry simultaneously with the satellite industries. One of the chief 
sources is China, and at the beginning of this year 18 Chinese films were con- 
currently being shown in 40 different Moscow theaters.'? East Germany is also a 
fairly frequent supplier.4® The pictures made by the fellow-traveling producers 
of France, Italy, India and Argentina were very popular. From the West, Charlie 
Chaplin’s “Limelight” was a tremendous success in the Soviet Union and was 
widely shown. It was also printed in shortened form in /skusstvo filma.” 


As far as the joint motion pictures made in the satellite countries are con- 
cerned, the Soviets are pursuing two distinct aims: first, to take advantage of the 
higher level of cinematographic art to be found in many of the satellites, for 
example Czechoslovakia, and second to facilitate technical and ideological super- 
vision of the pictures being produced. 


Naturally, the Soviets are trying to break into the world market, if only for 
propaganda purposes. They have frequently sent films to international film 
festivals such as the Cannes Festival, and a number of them have been highly 
praised for the high standard of performance.”° 


13 Literaturnaya gazeta, Moscow, July 1, 1954; September 8, 1955; Sovetskaya kultura, 
Moscow, January, 13, 1955. 

14 Literaturnaya gazeta, Moscow, December 27, 1954. 

15 Sovetskaya kultura, Moscow, January 13, 1955. 

16 Literaturnaya gazeta, August 11, 1955. 

17 [bid., December 24, 1954. 

18 Sovetskaya kultura, Moscow, January 25, 1955. 

19 Iskusstvo kino, Moscow, No. 3, 1955. 

20 Literaturnaya gazeta, Moscow, June 16, 1955. 
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One feature worthy of attention is the role that the motion picture plays in 
the finances of the Soviet Union. The government demands that the theaters run 
their accounts on the assumption that all performances are played to full houses. 
The managers do their utmost to meet this demand. An article in Literaturnaya 
gazeta illustrates this: “On Kaluga Square there is a ramshackle theater ‘Avan- 
gard’. It is such a squalid and monstrous sight that it is impossible to pass by 
without irritation. But this theater provides the state with an income of more 
than two million a year.”?! The method employed to meet the financial plans is 
interesting.. Even outstanding pictures are shown for only three days and ob- 
ligatory daytime performances are given as well as the usual evening shows. 
Since the number of new motion pictures is limited, this means that the older 
ones, dating back to the thirties, are still making the rounds. However, the day 
performances are limited to children and are not always well attended. This 
means that the theaters are usually pressed to meet their financial plans and to 
obviate the danger give extra performances. The “Maly” theater in Kaluga, for 
example, gave 298 extra shows during nine months of 1954, which were attended 
by 26,200 people; the “Khudozhestvenny” theater, also in Kaluga, gave 78 extra 
shows.?? 

The films at present being made are not likely to be released in the very near 
future. Moreover, the success of individual Soviet films does not mean that the 
motion picture industry is flourishing as a whole. On the contrary it would 
seem that there is a shortage of scripts and original material, since the majority 
of the motion pictures planned are versions of the classics or of contemporary 
novels.23 However, in view of the coming fortieth anniversary of the October 
Revolution an effort is being made to increase the number of scripts available. 
With this end in mind the Union of Writers of the USSR and the Ministry of 
Culture of the USSR toward the end of September this year decided to hold an 
open all-union competition for film scripts on the theme of the establishment of 
the Soviet regime. The competition is to be held from October 1, 1955 to No- 
vember 1, 1956 with 18 prizes ranging from 100 rubles to 10,000 rubles.** Even 
allowing for the fact that among the numerous entries several of real merit will 
be found, the strong propaganda element is likely to be the dominant factor in 
the pictures’ ultimate version. E. E. Kovalenko 


Ibid., March 17, 1955. 

Sovetskaya kultura, Moscow, January 15, 1955- 
3 Literaturnaya gazeta, Moscow, July 7, 1955. 

*4 Sovetskaya kultura, Moscow, September 22, 1955. 


Church Choirs in the Soviet Union 


In the 37 years of its existence, the Soviet government has penetrated into 
almost every aspect of national life. One field, however, appears to have remained 
virtually untouched: the internal organization of the Russian Orthodox Church, 
including church singing. In this respect only one demand has been made by 
the authorities: — that for the pre-Revolutionary practice of mentioning by 
name the representatives of the Tsarist regime a general mention of “the Russian 
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land and its authorities” be substituted. Originally the formula was to be “the 
Russian land and its Soviet authorities” but when the Patriarchal Synod objected 
that the word “soviet” was a Russian word and that divine worship was held in 
the Church Slavic language, the Soviet authorities made a concession agreeing 
to remove the word “soviet.” 

The task of the Communist Party has always been to destroy religion and 
the churches as such, but the authorities have never been concerned with details. 
This is perhaps why the Soviet authorities have never objected to the reading of 
the following verses of Psalm 68 at Easter Services, although they are openly 
directed against the “enemies of God:” “Let God arise, let his enemies be scat- 
tered; let them also that hate him flee before him. As smoke is driven away, so 
drive them away ...” During the Feast of the Holy Spirit the third antiphon of 
the Liturgy proclaimed: “Lord, in thy strength may the tsar rejoice.” 

Since the Soviet authorities did not interfere in the structure of divine service, 
the form of chanting in the Orthodox Church remained much the same as it 
had been before the Revolution. Chanting continued to be intoned with the 
content and melodies inherited from former times. During services the churches 
were like islands of pre-Revolutionary life in a sea of Bolshevik change and anti- 
religious propaganda. For a Soviet citizen who was an Orthodox believer his 
presence in church had both a religious and a community significance. For the 
chanting to be dear to the heart of such a person it had to follow all the former 
traditions in every detail. The choirs even continued to sing unchanged, sections 
of the chants which spoke of the holy majesty of Tsarist authority. Even the 
mention of the tsar respectfully was from the viewpoint of the Soviet authorities 
a serious political crime. During the Feast of the Elevation of the Cross, the 
church choirs sing, “The Cross, the power of tsars,” and in another place “May 
the Lord give strength to our tsars,” and “By thee [the Cross] our faithful tsars 
are praised.” 

However, the total struggle of Communism against religion was bound to 
affect the circumstances of those active in church singing. The way of life under 
the Soviet regime could not but hinder its development. 

Before the Revolution there were two centers of higher religious and choral 
education—the court choir in Petrograd and the synodal training college in 
Moscow. In these institutions the theory and practice of chanting were studied. 
They provided experienced precentors and cantors for the whole of the Ortho- 
dox Church in Russia. Among the various church choirs the outstanding ones 
were to be found in Moscow: the synodal choir and the Chudovskoi Metro- 
politan Choir. The diocesan choirs gave a lead to the best choirs of cathedral 
and other principal cities. All other small provincial choirs followed the latter. 
In addition to the diocesan choirs, there were the choirs of religious training 
colleges and seminaries where chanting was taught. These had their own teaching 
staffs, who had received their musical education at conservatories. Each diocese 
had one seminary (except Moscow, with two) and several religious training col- 
leges. There were about 60 dioceses in Russia at that time. When students left, 
as priests, psalmist or precentors, they maintained the spirit and methods of 
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chanting they had been taught. In this way a unity of style in church singing 
was maintained throughout Russia. 

On the other hand, the Orthodox monasteries had their own choirs which 
often remained uninfluenced by the modernized style of chanting represented 
by such composers as Musorgsky, Lvov, Arkhangelsky, Bortnyansky and others 
who had a great influence on parish choirs. The choirs of monasteries intoned 
chants which were older in form, simpler and more strict. 

When the Communists came to power, the choir in Petrograd and the syn- 
odal training college in Moscow were closed, together with all religious colleges 
and monasteries. The monks, among whom were experienced precentors and 
singers, were exiled, shot or driven away. The synodal and Chudovskoi choirs, 
as well as all diocesan and seminary choirs ceased to exist because they lacked 
financial support. 

The maintenance of church singing was left to the individual parishes, to 
churches which had not yet been closed and their incumbents and elders. The 
quality of chanting then depended upon the precentor of the individual parish 
choir. The guiding rule in the choice and execution of chanting was the musical 
taste of the precentor and the preferences of the majority of the parishioners 
at a given church. Choir leaders and members changed constantly, which made 
it exceptionally difficult to maintain and improve standards of singing. They 
were persecuted and frequently lost their jobs. The pretext was generally a “re- 
duction in force.” It was impossible to live on the money a parish could provide. 
Only rarely could a church maintain even its precentor adequately. When a 
church could pay one and he decided to live on his stipend, the Soviet author- 
ities registered him as belonging to a free profession, and moreover to an un- 
desirable one, together with all “servants of a cult.” His income tax was set at 
75% of his stipend. Consequently, singing was usually done in secret, and only 
as long as the place of employment suspected nothing of these activities. Thus 
church choirs gradually lost their trained personnel and acquired in their place 
self-taught amateurs who did not need to work for a living or who were able to 
conceal their participation successfully. Chanting, as an art, decayed more and 
more each year. Nevertheless, amateur choirs continued to exist in the majority 
of churches which had not been closed. Such, roughly, was the situation on the 
eve of World War II. 

During World War II the Soviet authorities, needing the support of the 
Orthodox Church, radically changed their attitude towards the church hier- 
archy. The authorities even showed initiative by permitting and alloting funds for 
the election of a patriarch to the seat which had been vacant for 20 years. Achurch 
council was convened at government expense for the election. Representatives 
from Constantinople and of other Eastern patriarchs as well as those of the Soviet 
government attended. In order to give the patriarch the necessary authority the 
enthronement of a bishop in each diocese was permitted. Consequently the 
authorities were also compelled to legalize the existence of patriarchal and dio- 
cesan choirs and to free their members from legal disabilities and excessive taxes. 
The establishment of several religious training colleges was also permitted. 
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The Orthodox Patriarchate began publishing its own official journals: The 
Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate, The Voice of the Orthodox Church and 
others. Apart from religious material and political propaganda these journals 
also contain some information on the position of choirs and church singing in 
the Soviet Union. For example, The Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate indi- 
cates that there are choirs at the newly opened theological academies in Lenin- 
grad and Moscow as well as at the eight new seminaries: 


Last year [1954] was the ninth since the establishment of a theological school in 
the Moscow Patriarchate ... On holidays and Sundays the student servers and the 
choristers of the right and left choir sing a very early mass in the monastery . ..' 

At the holy mass and at prayers both the seminary choirs sang under the direc- 
tion of A. G. Slabolitsky ... After a meeting a concert of religious singing was held 
under the direction of the singing teacher, A. M. Kerzhenetsky .. . 

At the examination in church singing for the first class the principal spoke to the 
students with a word of exhortation. He expressed the wish that in the future the 
students would continue to study the ancient church melodies, so dear to the Russian 
heart, with the same seriousness and attention.” 


It is also noteworthy that the Moscow Patriarchate encourages Orthodox 
church singing in the satellite countries. In Czechoslovakia for example: “In the 
church communities much attention is devoted to organizing church choirs and 
this contributes to the splendor of the service and to heightening the religious 
mood of those praying...” 

In those Orthodox churches in foreign countries (such as France and the 
United States) which are subordinate to the Moscow Patriarchate there are 
always far better choirs, conducted by experienced precentors, than in churches 
subordinate to émigré dioceses. 


However, the resurrection of church singing in the Soviet Union should not 
be viewed too optimistically, since under Soviet conditions a believer who 
wishes to take an active part in the life of the church and its singing, is compelled, 
now as before, to carry on a very unequal struggle, which is sometimes beyond 
his strength, with representatives of the ruling Communist Party P. Anov 


! Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkhii, Moscow, No. 1, 1955. 
[bid., No. 9, 1954. 
3 [bid. 


Soviet Society 


Abortion Legalized in the Soviet Union 


On November 23, 1955 the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
passed a decree on “The Repeal of the Prohibition of Abortion.” The text of the 
decree was published in the Vedomosti Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR on Novem- 
ber 29, 1955. 


The resolution is formulated as follows: 


I. Article 1 of the Decree of the Central Executive Committee and of the Council 
of People’s Commissars of the USSR, dated June 27, 1936 is abrogated. 
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2. Performing operations for the artificial termination of pregnancy is permitted 
only in hospitals and other medical institutions in accordance with an instruction of 
the Minister of Health of the USSR. 

3- It remains a criminal offense both for doctors and for persons without special 
medical qualifications to perform abortions outside hospitals or other medical insti- 
tutions. 


This decree puts an end to a 20 year period in Soviet criminal legislation on 
the prohibition of abortions and reintroduces the state of affairs prevailing dur- 
ing the first years after the October Revolution, that is, complete freedom in the 
matter of abortion. 

The first Soviet decree on the subject was published on November 18, 1920 
abolishing the Tsarist laws prohibiting abortion. In the official declarations pub- 
lished at the time, the government asserted that the new law was rendered necessary 
due to the insufficiently high cultural level of Soviet women, who were still 
strongly influenced by survivals of Tsarist morality which were incompatible 
with the new conditions and social relations. On the other hand, the new law 
was justified by the difficult living conditions which were due to the destruction 
during the Civil War. Nothing was mentioned, however, about the desire of the 
Communist Party at that time to break up the family, which represented the 
chief obstacle to the policy of implanting in the people the new Soviet psychology 
and thus hindered the creation of the new social order. 


The policy of unhindered abortion continued unchanged until the law of 
June 27, 1936 was published. In the declaration which accompanied this law the 
government asserted that when it permitted, or rather sanctioned abortion it was 
only legalizing a widespread practice and had been compelled at that time to 
take the decision for objective reasons; it personally did not approve of abortion, 
considered it incompatible with the social relations which were created by the 
social revolution and the growing consciousness of the broad masses. 

The text of the decree of June 27, 1936 reads (Part 1, Paragraph 1): 

Since it has been established that abortion is harmful, it is forbidden to carry out 
such an operation, both in hospitals and special medical institutions, and in doctors’ 
houses and the private apartments of pregnant women. The performing of an abortion 
is permitted only in cases where the continuation of pregnancy is a danger to a 
pregnant woman’s life or threatens to cause serious harm to her health, and also in 
cases where transmittible diseases are present in the parents, and even then only in 


hospitals or maternity homes. 
The penalties provided for such illegal operations were as follows: 

1. For an abortion outside or inside a hospital the doctor performing the 
operation received a prison term from one to two years. 

2. For abortions performed by doctors under unsanitary conditions or by 
persons with no special medical training under any conditions [the penalty 
was from three to ten years imprisonment]. 

3. For compelling a woman to undergo an abortion the penalty was im- 
prisonment up to two years. 
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4. For pregnant women who obtained an abortion, the penalty, as punish- 
ment for a criminal offense, was in the first occurrence social censure, and in 
any further violation a fine of 300 rubles. 


The first change in the above decree was made on August 4, 1954 by a decree 
of the Supreme Soviet entitled “On the Abolition of the Criminal Responsibility 
of Pregnant Women for Obtaining an Abortion.” No official reasons for the change 
were given nor was it discussed in the Soviet press. 

The enormous losses due to World War II (about seven million men, accord- 
ing the Soviet sources) meant that many women in the Soviet Union not only 
lost their husbands, but were quite unable to find another. As a result there have 
been many unmarried mothers. Since the children’s allowance made by the state is 
so rubles a month and the father’s name is not entered even on the birth certi- 
ficate, unmarried mothers have had to work, to support themselves and the 
child. However, having a child to look after, they were unable in most cases to 
work a full day and the state thus lost part of its labor force. 

Then the government changed its stand and no longer held women who had 
an abortion, but only the doctors operating, criminally responsible. The conse- 
quences of this order were very serious from the government’s viewpoint. It could 
no longer control the birth rate since many women underwent abortions by 
ignorant quacks or operated on themselves. Moreover, there were so many deaths 
or permanent injuries that the government could not remain a passive observer. 
Therefore the decree of November 23, 1955, lifting the ban on abortion, was issued. 

Since the authorities did not wish to publish the motives behind the decree, 
they limited themselves to general phrases, maintaining that measures for en- 
couraging motherhood and child protection were so universal and the social con- 
sciousness of women so advanced that the ban could be lifted. 

Later in the decree measures are outlined to ensure a reduction in abortions by 
encouraging motherhood and expanding educational facilities. These general state- 
ments place no genuine obligation upon the government yet make it appear that 
it defends the rights of women. 

Further, the degree does not conceal the fact that the abrogation “will make 
it possible to eliminate the damage” which is inflicted on the health of women 
by ignorant persons operating outside medical institutions. This leads up to the 
concluding part of the decree, which states that “an operation for the artificial 
termination of pregnancy is permitted only in hospitals and other medical in- 
stitutions, whereas both doctors and other persons who carry out abortions out- 
side medical institutions continue to bear criminal responsibility.” 

The decree as a whole would indicate that: 

1. The economic situation of Soviet woman is so difficult that she is prepared 
to risk her life by obtaining an abortion under any conditions. 

2. The Soviet government has accepted the existing position and can now 
control abortion without removing the causes. 

3. The promise to “further extend” the measures for encouraging motherhood 
confirms the inadequacy of these measures at the present time. Yu. Mironenko 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 


Organ of the Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 15 and 16, 1955 


The content of both these issues has been conditioned by their appearance 
at the time of Soviet holidays. No. 15 was published on the eve of the anni- 
versary of the October Revolution and No. 16 soon afterwards. Consequently 
the editors felt compelled to abandon temporarily certain of the usual features 
and to devote most space to problems concerning the internal situation in the 
USSR and the satellites. Foreign policy questions are hardly touched upon. 

The principal aim of No. 15 is to prove that since 1917 the Soviet Union 
has developed into the land of victorious socialism, where exploitation of man 
by man is impossible. 

The editorial in this issue is a kind of mosaic composed of general phrases 
and formulas which have been used for decades now and have become axiomatic 
from constant repetition. The article attempts to influence the reader with talk 
of the labor successes of workers and kolkhozniks, but does not say a word 
about their standard of living. Much attention is devoted to the question of 
peaceful coexistence. 

N. Mints, in his article “The October Socialist Revolution and Social Pro- 
gress,” does nothing more than develop the theses of the editorial. He notes 
several achievements, stating for example that Communism has liquidated the 
remnants of feudalism in agriculture. He does not, however, mention that the 
peasant is now the victim of a worse type of bondage than before. Although 
emphasizing the equality of rights now enjoyed by women he does not indicate 
that this has frequently led to women’s being allotted manual work beyond 
their powers. 

Amidst the article’s platitudes, however, there is one assertion which has not 
been made before. It is an attempt to distort the history of the Civil War 
(1918-20). The author calls the latter a holy patriotic war against foreign inter- 
ventionists and emphasizes that it was an armed struggle within the state be- 
tween two political forces. 

The remaining articles in the issue, which attempt to highlight the advantages 
of the Communist state-idea and the triumph of Communist doctrines, lack any 
conviction. The Secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of Latvia, J. Kalnberzins, writes in his “Education of the Workers in the Spirit 
of Friendship between Peoples” about the relations between the different natio- 
nalities in the Latvian Republic, noting the existence both of local nationalism 
and of Great Russian chauvinism. 

The Secretary of the Leningrad Oblast Committee of the Party, F. Kozlov, 
deals with the situation in industry in his oblast. For the most part, however, 
he lists only shortcomings, which are expressed in the “slow introduction of 
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technical improvements and of scientific achievements in the production pro- 
cesses, the inadequate utilization of considerable reserves... [Much equipment] 
is technically outmoded.” 


V. Ivanov’s article “Classes and the Class Struggle in Modern Bulgaria” is of 
considerable interest for the study of that satellite. It illustrates the methods used 
to introduce Communism in that country, dealing especially with the pressure 
which is being applied to those who own their own land, as part of the drive for 
ultimate collectivization when the time is ripe. 


No. 16, although also devoted to the anniversary of the Revolution, opens 
with an article on a more topical theme. The question at issue, connected with 
the Decree of the Central Committee of the Party and the Council of Ministers 
on architecture (published on November 4, 1955), is the economy drive. Al- 
though the original decree was limited to architecture, the editors of Kommunist 
draw more general conclusions, considering it applicable to all branches of the 
Soviet economy. Evidently costs are to be reduced and labor norms to be in- 
creased, thus stepping up the load on the worker. 


The next article is connected with the publication of a volume of Marx’s 
and Engels’ works. After this there is a work by G. Golikov, entitled “The Objec- 
tive Premises for the Great October Revolution.” This article asserts the in- 
evitability of socialist revolution and states that all roads are now leading hu- 
manity towards Communism. G. Golikov completely neglects the policy of 
peaceful coexistence which is meant to ensure the Soviets a temporary breathing 
space only. Apart from commonplace doctrinal statements the article contains 
only one rather striking assertion. The author maintains that the breakdown of 
feudal and serf society and the transition to capitalism took place in France by 
means of a bourgeois revolution, whereas in Russia this occurred through bour- 
geois reforms. The unusual nature of this statement is that it appears to run coun- 
ter to Marxist theory, which has up to now. maintained that “The transition 
from the old production relations to the new usually takes place in a revolu- 
tionary way ... The law of transition from the old quality to the new by means 
of an explosion, that is, by overthrowing the existing authorities and creating 
new ones, is without exception in a society divided into warring classes.”' 

Apart from this there is nothing new or original in the article. 

As in previous issues, No. 16 also devotes space to life in the satellites. This 
time there is an article by V. Mikhailov on certain aspects of Czech agrigulture. 
Due to the fact that Czechoslovakia is an industrialized country the Communist 
approach to agriculture and collectivization there has to be very subtle. Never- 
theless, the Czech agricultural policy is encountering many obstacles, as the 
article makes clear. At the present time it appears that much greater pressure is 
being exercised on the peasantry than before. 

The material on foreign policy themes in the two issues does not occupy 
much space but is of considerable interest. In No. 15 there are two small re- 
views, one on a work by A. A. Santalov entitled “The Imperialist Struggle for 


1 Entsiklopedichesky slovar (Encyclopedic Dictionary), Moscow, 1953, vol. I, p. 712. 
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Sources of Raw Material” and the second on “Labor Fact Book, Issue No. 12,” 
published in New York. Both the reviews, and the original works, are directed 
against the United States. The first accuses the United States of seizing for its 
own monopolies and exploiting sources of raw material in foreign territory. 
The United States is also accused of controlling important raw material re- 
sources in economically weak countries. Other Western states are also attacked 
but the main weight of the accusation is directed against the US. The third 
criticism is that the United States exploits the workers in US raw material 
monopolies. The second review considers a work which has selected from among 
facts about the life of American workers only those which are favorable to its 
own thesis. Kommunist maintains that the imperialist policy of the United Sta- 
tes has sharpened the contradictions in the American economy, led to much un- 
employment and higher taxes. It is claimed that these burdens fall principally 
on the shoulders of the American worker. The least that can be said of these 
reviews is that their tone is not in keeping with the “spirit of Geneva.” 

In No. 16 there is a long article by A. Shaff entitled “Presentism—the Re- 
actionary Methods of Bourgeois Historiography.” The supporters of the pre- 
sentist trend are labeled servants of the imperialist bourgeoisie. It is denied that 
they are capable of drawing correct conclusions from the material they collect. 
The author of the review sharply criticizes the thesis of Benedetto Croce, one of the 
founders of presentism, that “all history is modern” and deals even more harshly 
with the same scholar’s assertion that “the practical needs upon which any 
historical judgment is based lend to history the character of ‘modern history,’ 
since it always affects present requirements, the present situation.” The very 
methods the author attempts to attribute to Croce and other scholars are those 
used in practice by Soviet historians. 

However, while Western scholars seek new methods in a scientific manner, 
attempting to find new ways of knowing the past and the present, Soviet hi- 
storians distort the past to meet the political needs of the moment. 

E. E. Kovalenko 


The Rise and Fall of Galina Nikolaeva 


Galina Nikolaeva, Povest o direktore MTS i glavnom agronome. 
In ZNAMYA, Moscow, 1954, No. 9 


In the fall of last year, “The Story of an MTS Director and the Chief Agrono- 
mist” was printed, first in the journal Znamya, and later as a separate edition. It 
was written by a young, but well-known Soviet woman writer, Galina Evgenevna 
Nikolaeva. 

The author was born in 1914 in a small Siberian village, where her mother 
was a teacher. In 1935 she completed her studies at a medical institute and began 
work in the department of pharmacology at a research institute, where she 
prepared her thesis. In 1941 she went to the front, and suffered shell-shock at 
Stalingrad in 1942. Her first poems were printed in Znamya in 1945. From 1947 
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to 1949 she visited several kolkhozes as a correspondent of Literaturnaya gazeta. 
In 1950 her novel Zhatva (The Harvest) was published and awarded a Stalin 
prize. 

As literature, her latest work, mentioned above, is of no special interest, but is 
noteworthy because of the various reactions it has aroused. 


The plot is not complicated. A new agronomist, Nastasya Vasilevna Kovshova, 
arrives at a Machine-Tractor Station which serves several kolkhozes. She is inex- 
perienced, young, awkward and stubborn and is facing life independently for the 
first time. From the very first day she acts in such an independent way that she 
alienates all the people with whom she comes into contact in her work. She refuses 
to carry out the orders of the MTS director, goes against the instructions of the 
raion land organizations, changes the crop rotation schedule on her own initiative 
and calls the secretary of the oblast Party committee a liar to his face. The MTS 
work, however, gets carried out without any complications. At the end of the 
story the kolkhozes where Kovshova works reap twice as good a harvest as the 
other kolkhozes, despite the drought. 


The story does not stand out for its literary or psychological qualities, and it 
is far from true to life. Nevertheless, the trends in Nikoaeva’s work were just the 
ones required by the Party at the time it was printed. There can be no doubt that 
it was published with the knowledge and approval of the highest Party authorities. 
Consequently, it was given a rapturous reception by the Soviet critics. The most 
generous epithets were lavished on the story, and it was set up as a model, 
imitation of which became almost obligatory. The reputation of the author was 
made. 

When the Second All-Union Congress of Soviet Writers was held last year, 
Galina Nikolaeva spoke more as a preceptor than as an equal among equals. In 
her speech she stated, with the Union of Soviet Writers in mind: “It is dangerous 
when a creative organization is directed by persons who are mediocre and lack 
principles, who do not know the value of the genuine work of a devoted writer, 
being limited in their judgments and incapable of forming an objective, guiding 
view in literature.”! 


Perhaps this was the beginning of her downfall, although it was not noticeable 
for several months. Quite the contrary, for her position seemed unassailable. At 
the end of March 1955 the Gorky Institute of World Literature held a session 
dealing with Soviet Russian literature in 1954. One of the speakers, M. Kuznetsov, 
dealt with Nikolaeva’s story. He emphasized only the positive sides and the bold- 
ness of the author, who had “led the heroine through all the obstacles and difficul- 
ties of life, through joy and sadness.” The speaker believed the reason for the 
story’s success was to be sought in the persuasive powers of an author who “is sure 
of what he is fighting for, of what he is asserting.” Kuznetso considers the story as 
a whole to be “imbued with the fighting pathos of the struggle for raising the level 
[of output] of agriculture.”? 


1 Literaturnaya gazeta, Moscow, December 26, 1954. 
Ibid., April 2, 1955. 
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However, Nikolaeva’s success was short-lived. Six months later Literaturnaya 
gazeta printed a lengthy section by A. A. Fadeev entitled “Notes on Literature.” 
He was writing as a member of the Presidium of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party. His statements had, therefore, the force of Party orders. He 
listed and analyzed the model works of Soviet writers in the last two or three 
years. Nikolaeva’s “The Story of an MTS Director and its Chief Agronomist” 
was conspicuous by its absence. This omission was quite unexpected. 

Soon after Fadeev’s speech Nikolaeva’s name again appeared in the pages of 
Literaturnaya gazeta. This time however she was treated as an author who had 
produced a worthless piece of writing. The campaign against her started in Mos- 
cow on October 26, 1955 at the All-Union Conference of Authors Writing on 
Kolkhoz Themes. The main speaker was V. Ovechkin, who talked about “New 
Developments in the Kolkhoz Village and the Tasks of Literature,”, which was an 
elaboration of Fadeev’s speech, except that Ovechkin discussed only works on 
kolkhoz subjects. In this connection Nikolaeva could not be left out, and Ovechkin 
said quite a lot about her. He stated exactly the opposite of what had been 
maintained at the Gorky Institute of World Literature. Ovechkin attacked her 
story, noting especially that it contained things that were “far-fetched, invented 
and not true to life.” He then pointed out its complete absence of logic and in 
conclusion advised Galina Nikolaeva “to try to understand kolkhoz life more 
fully and to study it more assiduously.* 

After Ovechkin’s speech the discussions began. Many of those contributing 
considered it expedient to attack Nikolaeva sharply. Eight out of the ten writers 
mentioning the work were most critical. The most negative opinion was expressed 
by G. Troepolsky. He said: “A person who does not know the countryside and 
agriculture may take everthing that G. Nikolaeva says about the kolkhoz village 
as genuine, but no kolkhoznik would accept all Nastya [Nastasya] does as nor- 
mal. There is a conflict in the story, but not a natural one; there are difficulties, but 
not real ones. Everything is there, but the reader cannot believe it.’ 


Of course, from the Western viewpoint the story is very weak. It lacks the 
artist’s touch; it is not true to life. Consequently one is compelled to agree with 
Ovechkin and with all those who have been very critical of the work. 

Quite obviously, however, the writers and even more so the critics saw the 
poor quality of the work when it first appeared. However, they were forced to 
keep quiet because Nikolaeva’s story had the approval of the Party. At the time 
the tone of the work was in keeping with Party requirements. Only a short time 
ago the Communist Party required the Soviet writer to depict kolkhozes as 
prosperous and the kolkhozniks as happy people. The demand soon created the 
supply and the necessary works were not long in appearing. An example is S. 
Babaevsky’s “Knight of the Golden Star.” The idyllic kolkhoz made its 
appearance in novels and stories. Life on kolkhozes was depicted in such rosy 
colors that the reader was revolted. Consequently literature on kolkhoz subjects 
was no longer fulfilling its function in the Soviet Union—to influence and per- 


Jbid., October 29, 1955. 
4 Ibid., November 1, 1955. 
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suade the reader. The Party saw the pointlessness of such works and ordered the 
critics to direct the attention of Soviet writers to the difficulties and problems of 
kolkhoz life. 

This order, however, led to an undesirable reaction. At the above-mentioned 
conference of writers on kolkholz themes S. Voronin said quite unequivocally: 
“Works have begun to reach the editors which differ from Tendryakov’s and 
Troepolsky’s in that they show a definite desire to show the countryside in a 
gloomy light.’ 

Such works cannot be printed because if may of them appear simultaneously 
in several journals they may make readers doubt the soundness of the kolkhoz 
system. For the Soviets this would be seditious. Thus literature on kolkhoz themes 
turn out of one impasse only to meet another. The rose-colored view of reality is 
condemned, and writing about the true conditions of kolkhoz life is prohibited. 
All the Soviet writer can do is to change his orientation constantly. 


Galina Nikolaeva has also attempted to adapt herself. In Literaturnaya 
gazeta on October 25, 1955 she published a fragment from a new novel Bitva 
(The Battle) on which she is working at present. The heroes do not close their 
eyes to the harsh everyday life on a kolkhoz. In the published fragment it is 
stated that “the kolkhozniks have forgotten that they get paid for their work- 
day units,” that they pilfer goods and think of kolkhoz property as something 


“not your own, not anybody else’s—just the kolkhoz’s. 

It is impossible to tell whether this will help Nikolaeva. The criticism of her 
work which was so recently praised is not simply an incident in the personal fate 
of a Soviet writer. It indicates the total dependence of a Soviet author on the 
current Party line and on any change or bend in it. 


Galina Nikolaeva’s story is a clear example of the joyless creative life of a 
Soviet writer. E. E. Kovalenko 


5 Ibid. 


Publications of the Institute for the Study 
of the USSR: 


N. POLONS KA-VASILENKO. A History 
of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences. Part I 
(1918-1930). Series I (Printed Editions), No.21, 
1§2 pp. (In Ukrainian). 

The work deals with a period when the 
Ukrainian Academy of Sciences enjoyed a re- 
lative amount of freedom, not yet being to- 
tally subordinate to Communist aims. The 
second part of the work, which is to appear 
in 1956, will consider the period after the 
Communists took over the Academy in 1930. 


In order to prove the creative role of Com- 
munism in the Ukraine, the Bolsheviks assert 


§2 


that the Academy in Kiev was founded by 
them and that all its achievements are there- 
fore the achievements of Bolshevism. Professor 
Polonska-Vasilenko gives the history of the 
Academy of Sciences, an institution which was 
established by the Ukrainian people before the 
Bolsheviks came to power. She throws light on 
the fate of more than a thousand scholars 
whom the Bolsheviks condemn to oblivion. 


When the Bolsheviks occupied the Ukraine 
during the period of War Communism the 
Soviet authorities completely ignored the Aca- 
demy. They provided no funds for its main- 
tainance but on the other hand did not inter- 
fere with its freedom. During the period of the 
New Economic Policy material conditions im- 


i 


proved considerably and the occupation govern- 
ment supplied the Academy with money, but 
the ideological offensive on the institution had 
already begun. 


An outstanding event in the life of the Aca- 
demy was the return from abroad of Academi- 
cian M. S. Hrushevsky. 


After the appointment of M. Skrypnik as 
People’s Commissar for Education in the USSR, 
constant interference of the Soviet govern- 
ment in the life and activities of the Academy 
began. Several political trials were held. In 
1930 the trial of members of “The Union for 
the Liberation of the Ukraine” (SVU) served 
the Bolsheviks as a pretext for establishing 
complete control over the Academy. This trial 
marked the commencement of the Bolsheviks’ 
hostile attitude towards Ukrainian culture in 
general and to the Academy in particular. 


The work contains ten supplements in the 
form of documents on the Academy’s activ- 
ities from 1918 to 1930. 

=x 
1955, 


UKRAINIAN REVIEW. No. 3, 
208 pp. (In Ukrainian). 


No. 3 contains the following articles: O. 
Jurczenko’s “The Bolshevik Conquest of the 
Ukraine—The Current Soviet Approach;” 
D. Chyzhevsky’s “The Soviet History of Ukra- 
inian Literature;” B. Krupnitsky’s “Bodgan 
Khmelmitsky and Soviet Historiography;” 
B. Levitsky’s “The Communist Party of the 
Ukraine—1955;” M. Semchyshin’s “The Edu- 
cational System in the Soviet Ukraine;” E. 
Glowinsky’s “Professor V. P. Tymoshenko;” 
I. Mirtschuk’s “The Brotherhood of the Slavic 
Peoples and Bolshevik Reality;” Ya. Vaku- 
lenko’s “The Cultivation of Virgin and Fallow 
Lands in the USSR.” 

No. 3 will soon appear as a whole in Eng- 
lish. For this reason the contents are not dis- 


cussed here. 


CAUCASIAN REVIEW, No. 1, 1955, 
240 pp. (In English). 

In November 1955 the Institute for the 
Study of the USSR published the first issue of 
the Caucasian Review. The aim of the new 
publication is to familiarize the Western reader 
with the present political, economic and cul- 
tural position in the Caucasus, as well as to 


attract Caucasian scholars to cooperate with 
the Institute in its research. 


The chief articles in the Review deal with 
the history, political life, economics, languages, 
literatures, arts and genocide in the Caucasus. 
They are factual and informational in nature 
and are useful for the researcher or for a wider 
circle of readers. There are also reviews on 
new books published on the Caucasus, a review 
of the press, bibliographical lists and notes. 
A chronicle of events is also included, notes on 
the conference of the Institute during 1955, on 
the work of research institutions on the Cau- 
casus, on the study of the Caucasus in Western 
Europe and résumés of the principal articles 
on the subject in German and French. 


The Review has been prepared by a Board 
of Editors, including D. Hadjibeyli (Azerbai- 
dzhan Section), S. Torosian (Armenian Section), 
R. Arsenidze (Georgian Section), B. Baitugan 
and R. Traho (North Caucasian Section). 


A second issue is to appear around March 


1956. 
* 


The Sixth Conference of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR, Munich, July 28-30, 
1955, 143 pp. (In Russian). 

This work consists of the proceedings of the 
Institute’s conference on the theme “The Aims 
and Methods of Research on the USSR.” Re- 
ports were given by eminent persons in the 
sphere of Soviet studies, including Dr. H. Koch, 
head of the Ost-Europa Institute in Munich, 
Prof. V. Sukienicki, member of the prewar 
Research Institute for East European Affairs 
in Vilna, Dr. R. Redlich, head of the For- 
schungsstelle fiir die Sowjetunion, in Bad Hom- 
burg and by Institute members Dr. N. Kova- 
levsky (Austria) and Prof. A. Adamovich 
(United States). 

* 


R. TRAHO, The North Caucasus—the 
Health Center of the USSR, Munich, 1955. 
76 pp. (In Russian). 


In this work the author considers the various 
healing properties of the numerous Caucasian 
health resorts and their significance for the 
Soviet population. He concludes that despite 
the claims of Soviet propaganda the Soviet 
workers and even more so the peasants are 
not able to utilize the health resorts freely, but 
only under a strictly sele tive system which fa- 
vors the leaders and persons in higher positions. 
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UKRAINIAN REVIEW. No. 4, 1955, 
194 pp. (In Ukrainian). 


No. 4 contains the following articles: E. Glo- 
winsky’s “The Structure of Ukrainian Agri- 
culture;” N. Woronczuk’s “The Food Situation 
in the USSR;” P. Kotowicz’s “Contemporary 
Ukrainian Drama;” N. Wassiliw’s “The So- 
viet Economy and the Social Structure;” W. 
Pluschtsch’s “Medical Services in the Ukraine 
Today;” P. Lutarewytsch’s “The Poltava Rebel- 
lion 1920-1926;” O. Archimowitsch’s “Grain 
Cultivation in the Ukraine.” 

Professor Glowinsky uses statistical material 
to show that Ukrainian agriculture is primarily 
based on grain and industrial crops. The 
changes which have taken place in the struc- 
ture of Ukrainian agriculture do not show a 
healthy, normal development. 

Dr. Woroncuk considers the food of the 
population of the USSR in non-famine years 
and concludes that the vast majority of the 
population, in particular the peasants, does 
not have sufficient to eat. 

P. Kotowicz analyzes three modern plays by 
Ukrainian writers: Yu. Yanovsky’s The Young 
Will, L. Smelyansky’s Red Rose and A. Kornei- 
chuk’s Wings. Using them as examples Koto- 
wicz illustrates the distorition of the past and 
present practiced by modern Soviet Ukrainian 
dramatists. 

Professor M. Wassiliw shows that the econo- 
mic system of the USSR cannot be called “state 
capitalism” because all elements of capitalism 
are lacking there. Nor is it a consistent form 
of socialism, because the standard of living of 
the workers has gone down and exploitation 


has increased, although there are certain ele- 
ments of collective socialism there. The author 
suggests that the Soviet economic system be 
called “pseudo-socialism.” 


Professor Pluschtsch compares the medical 
aid to the population in the Ukrainian SSR 
and in Western Europe and concludes that the 
standard in the Ukraine (and in other non- 
Russian republics) is considerably lower than 
that in the West and in certain central districts 
of the USSR. The author has made extensive 
use of Soviet medical literature and the press. 


P. Lutarewytsch considers an uprising and 
underground activity against the Bolsheviks in 
the Poltava region between 1920 and 1926. 
The outcome was an “amnesty” by the Soviet 
government and the capitulation of those who 
had participated in the uprising. These were 
all later arrested and sent to concentration 
camps. This example is very significant where 
modern Soviet policy is concerned, since it is 
an example of the Soviet method of disarming 
the opposition. 


Professor Arkhimowitsch analyzes grain cul- 
tures in the Ukraine, describing the different 
common types, their yields and various pro- 
perties (resistance to disease, drought and frost). 
The article is the first part of the author’s 
work. The second, to appear in a later issue, 
will deal with grain crops in the Ukraine since 
World War II. 


In the New Books section R. Zybenko dis- 
cusses Charles Bettelheim’s Problémes théoriques 
et pratiques de la planification. E. G. considers 
Romain Jakemtchouk’s L’O. N. U. La sécurité 
régionale et le probléme du régionalisme. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


November 1955 


Committee of Soviet parliamentary group 
meets in Moscow. 

Friendship pact between the Soviet Union 
and Yemen signed in Cairo. 

Delegation of the Society for Viet-Nam— 
Soviet Friendship arrives in Moscow. 

Delegation of the Society for Belgian— 
Soviet Friendship arrives in Moscow. 

Agreement between the USSR and Yugo- 
slavia on air traffic signed in Belgrade. 

National Committee of Soviet historians 
founded by the All-Union Conference of 
Historians, held in Moscow on October 31. 

Jean Paul Sartre leaves Moscow for home. 


Bulganin, Khrushchev and Mikoyan meet 
U Nu, Burmese prime minister. 

First Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR M. Z. Saburov re- 
ceives U Nu. 

Norwegian trade delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 

Iceland inaugurates 
friendship month. 

The Gorky hydroelectric power station 
begins industrial production. 


Icelandic-Soviet 


Bulganin and U Nu sign joint communiqué. 
Meeting in Moscow devoted to Soviet- 
Burmese friendship. 
Foreign experts received at the Lenin All- 
Union Academy of Agricultural Sciences. 


U Nu leaves Moscow. 

Yugoslav trade union delegation arrives 
in Moscow. 

A cultural friendship month between Hol- 
land and the Soviet Union inaugurated in 
The Hague. 

Soviet ambassador to India M. A. Menshi- 
kov gives reception on the arrival in Delhi 
of Soviet trade delegation. 

Fourth Congress of the Society for Al- 
banian-Soviet Friendship opened in Tirana. 

Delegation of Soviet power specialists 
leaves Austria for home. 

Soviet film festival opens in Delhi. 


6 


Publication of report of talks on the cre- 
ation of an international agency to deal 
with atomic energy. 


The 38th anniversary of the October Revo- 
lution celebrated in the USSR. 


The Argentine ambassador to the USSR 
leaves Moscow. 

Delegation of Afghanistan journalists ar- 
rives in Moscow. 


The Central Committee of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party issues decree on the abolition 
of excesses in planning and building. 

The Norwegian prime minister E. Ger- 
hardsen arrives in Moscow. 

Bulganin receives Gerhardsen. 


Head of Chinese trade delegation arrives 
in Moscow. 

Agreement on tourist traffic between the 
USSR and Italy signed in Rome. 


Voroshilov receives Gerhardsen. 


Mikoyan has talk with Norwegian minis- 
ter of trade. 


All-Union Conference on Sheep-Raising 
opens in Moscow. 


Subway opened in Leningrad. 

The Soviet violinist Oistrakh leaves for 
tour of the United States. 

Khrushchev and Mikoyan meet Gerhard- 
sen. 

Protocol of trade agreement between the 
USSR and Norway signed in Moscow. 

Delegation of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR leaves Sofia for Moscow. 


Trade agreement between Syria and the 
Soviet Union signed in Damascus. 

TASS publishes communiqué on conver- 
sation between Khrushchev and foreign cor- 
respondents. 

Gerhardsen leaves Moscow for home. 

Delegation of the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR headed by A. N. Nesmeyanov 
leaves Moscow for London. 


te 


te 


Delegation of British atomic energy ex- 
perts arrives in Moscow. 

Norwegian trade delegation leaves Mos- 
cow for home. 

Protocol of trade agreement between the 
Soviet Union and Mongolia signed in 
Moscow. 


Chairman of the Council of the Union of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR A. P. Vol- 
kov receives Albanian parliamentary de- 
legation. 


Bulganin and Khrushchev leave for India. 
Molotov returns to Moscow from Geneva. 


Publication of report on the granting of 
embassy status to the Soviet mission in Da- 
mascus and the Syrian mission in Moscow. 

Agreement signed between the Soviet civil 
air lines and British European Airways. 

Burmese governmental trade mission leaves 
Moscow. 

Group of cultural representatives arrives 
in Moscow from the German Federal Re- 
public. 


Austrian parliamentary delegation arrives 
in Moscow. 


Troupe of English dramatic actors arrives 
in Moscow on tour. 


Delegation of the Danish Evangelical- 
Lutheran church arrives in Moscow. 
Directors of the Polish National Bank 
arrive in Moscow. 
Delegation of Yugoslav atomic energy 
experts arrives in Moscow. 


North Korean trade delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 


Swedish trade delegation arrives in Moscow. 


The Turkish Ambassador to the USSR 
leaves Moscow for home. 


Publication of report that A. M. Novikov, 
foreign intelligence agent, had returned to 
the Soviet Union. 


Delegation of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR arrives in Berlin. 


Delegation of Soviet architects returns to 
Moscow from the United States. 


Second All-Union Congress of Soviet 
Architects opens in Moscow. 


Delegation of Soviet motion picture special- 
ists leaves Moscow for Paris. 

Publication of note by the Soviet govern- 
ment to the government of Iran on the 
occasion of Iran joining the Bagdad pact. 

TASS publishes report on the latest So- 
viet atomic weapon tests. 


Air line Moscow—Belgrade opened. 

Delegation from parishes of the Moscow 
patriarchate in the United States arrives in 
Moscow. 

The Fifth Congress of the “Finland- 
Soviet Union” Society concluded in Hel- 
sinki. 

Voroshilov receives Albanian parliamen- 
tary delegation. 


30 Publication of report on the raising of the 


ban on abortions. 


CHANGES AND APPOINT MENTS 


A. P. Korobochkin relieved of his duties as 
Soviet envoy to Ethiopia. 


B. I. Karavaev appointed Soviet envoy 
to Ethiopia. 


23 S. S. Nemchina appointed Soviet ambas- 
sador to Syria. 


27 V. A. Zorin appointed Soviet ambassador 


to the German Federal Republic. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE INSTITUTE 


Institute Publications 
I. PERIODICALS 


VESTNIK (In Russian): 
No. 1 to 7, 1951 tO 1953; 
No. 1 to 6, 1954; 
No. 1 to 4, 1955. 
BULLETIN (In English): 
March 1954 to December 1954; 
No. 1 to 12, 1955. 
Special Edition in French on the Munich 
Conference, July 1954; 
Special Edition in German on the Munich 
Conference, July 1954. 
BYULLETEN (In Russian): 
No. 1 to 5, March to August 1954. 
DERGI (In Turkish): 
No. 1 to 3, 1955. 


UKRAINSKY ZBIRNYK 
(Ukrainian Review): 


No. 1, 1954; 
No. 2 to 4, 1955. 

UKRAINIAN REVIEW (In English): 
No. 1, 1955. 

BELARUSKI ZBORNIK 
(Belorussian Review): 
No. 1 and 2, 1955. 

BELORUSSIAN REVIEW (In English): 
No. 1, 1955. 

CAUCASIAN REVIEW (In English): 
No. 1, 1955. 


Il. CONFERENCE MATERIAL 


Materialy konferentsii nauchnykh rabotni- 
kov (emigrantov), sostoyavsheisya Myunkhene 
11-14 yanvarya 1951 g. (Proceedings of the 
Conference in Munich on January 11-14, 
1951), 5 Volumes. 

Materialy konferentsii Instituta, sostoyavsh- 
eisya v Nyu lorke 20-22 marta 1953. (Pro- 
ceedings of the Conference in New York on 
March 20-22, 1953.) 228 pp. 


The Results of the Nineteenth Congress of 
the Communist Party of the USSR and the 
Death of Stalin. (Proceedings of the Conference 
in New York on March 20-22, 1953), 140 pp- 

SSSR segodnya i zavtra. Trudy konferentsii 
Instituta, sostoyavsheisya 1§-17 avgusta 1953 g- 
v Myunkhene. (The USSR Today and Tomor- 
row. Proceedings of the Conference in Munich 
on August 15-17, 1953), 214 pp. 

The USSR Today and Tomorrow. (Proceed- 
ings of the Conference in Munich on August 
1§-17, 1953), 208 pp. 


Academic Freedom Under the Soviet Re- 
gime. (Proceedings of the Conference in New 
York on April 3-4, 1954), 120 pp. 

konferentsiya Instituta (Tuttsing bliz 
Myunkhena, 5-7 iyulya 1954 g.) Doklady i dis- 
kussii. (Proceedings of the Conference in Mu- 
nich-Tutzing on July 5-7, 1954: The Present 
Situation and Future Prospects in the Political, 
Economic and Nationality Questions in the 
USSR.) 2 Volumes. 

V konferentsiya Instituta (Myunkhen, 25-27 
aprelya 1951 g.). Doklady i diskussii. (Proceed- 
ings of the Conference in Munich on April 
25-27, 1955: The Soviet Government’s Policy 
of a “Sharp Increase,” its Results and the Rea- 
sons for its Abandonment), 304 pp. 

V1 konferentsiya Instituta (Myunkhen, 28-30 
iyulya 1955 g.). Zadachi i metody izucheniya 
SSSR: Doklady i diskussii. (Proceedings of the 
Conference in Munich on July 28-30, 1955: 
The Aims and Methods of Research on the 
USSR), 148 pp. 


Ill. PRINTED EDITIONS 


1 Kovankovsky, P.L. Finansy SSSR vo vto- 
ruyu mirovuyu voinu (The Financial System of 
the USSR During World War II), 1951, 21 pp. 

2 Mikorsky, B. Razrushenie kulturno-istori- 
cheskikh pamyatnikov v Kieve v 1934-1936 go- 


dakh (The Destruction of Cultural and Arc 
Memorials in Kiev, 1934-36), 1951, 21 pp. 

3 Saaruni, G. Borba Armyanskoi tserkvi 
protiv bolshevizma (The Struggle of the Ar- 
menian Church against Bolshevism), 1951, 29 pp. 
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4 Galin, P. Kak proizvodilis perepisi nase- 
leniya v SSSR (Census Methods in the USSR), 
1951, §O pp. 

5 Schulz, G. Sanitarnaya i protivoepide- 
micheskaya rabota v SSSR (Public Health and 
Anti-Epidemic Measures in the USSR), 1951, 
47 PP. 

6 Rzhevsky, L. Yazyk i totalitarizm (Lan- 
guage and Totalitarianism), 1951, 64 pp. 

7 Grechko, V. Kommunisticheskoe vospitanie 
v SSSR (Communist Education in the USSR), 
1951, §6 pp. 

8 Legostaev, F. Fizicheskoe vospitanie i sport 
v SSSR (Physical Education and Sports in the 
USSR), 1952, 54 pp. 

9 Semenov, N. Sovetsky sud i karatelnaya 
politika (Soviet Courts of Justice and Penal 
Policy), 1952, 145 pp. 

10 Valensky, Yu. Akademik E. A. Kosmin- 
sky i voprosy interpretatsii istorii Srednikh 
vekov vu sovetskoi shkole (Academician E. A. 
Kosminsky and the Interpretation of Medieval 
History in the Soviet School), 1954, 110 pp. 

11 Karov D. Partizanskoe dvizhenie v 
SSSR v 1941-1945 gg. (Partisan Activity in the 
USSR from 1941 through 1945), 1954, 118 pp. 

12 Miller, M. A. Arkbeologiya v SSSR (Ar- 
cheology in the USSR), 1954, 150 pp. 

13 Spisok russkikh sokrashchenii, primenya- 
emykh v SSSR (List of Russian Abbreviations), 
1954, 314 Pp. 

14 Lebed, A., Yakovlev, B. Transportnoe 
znachenie gidrotekhnicheskikh —sooruzhenii 
SSSR (The Importance of Hydrotechnical 
Projects for Soviet Transport), 1954, 200 pp. 


15 Arkhimovich, A. Selektsiya i semeno- 
vodstvo sakharnoi svekly v SSSR (Sugar Beets 
in the USSR: Selection and Seed-Raising), 1954, 
170 pp. 

16 Fedorovsky, N.N. Usloviya proezzhae- 
mosti gruntovykh dorog SSSR (Utilization of 
Dirt Roads in the USSR), 1954, 168 pp. 

17 Rink, N. Sovetskoe mezhdunarodnoe 
chastnoe pravo i vneshnetorgovye sdelki (So- 
viet International Private Law and Foreign 
Trade Agreements), 1954, 69 pp. 

18 Nedasek, N. Bolshevizm na _ putyakh 
k ustanovleniyu kontrolya nad Belorussiei (The 
Development of Bolshevik Control over Belo- 
russia), 1954, 68 pp. 

19 Kortsevalov, A. Antichnaya istortya i kul- 
tura Severnogo Prichernomorya v sovetskom 
nauchnom tssledovanii (Soviet Research on the 
Ancient History and Culture of the Northern 
Black Sea Coast), 1955. 75 pp. 

20 Adamovich, A. Yakub Kolas u supratsive 
savetyzatsyi (Jakub Kolas’ Resistance to So- 
vietization), 1955, 56 pp. 

21 Polonska-Vasilenko, N. Ukrainska Aka- 
demiya Nauk: Naris istorii — Chastyna 1 
1918-1930 (History of the Ukrainian Academy 
of Sciences — Part I 1918-1930), 1955, 148 pp. 

22 Philipov, A. Nauchny sotsializm i nauka 
ob obshchestve (Scientific Socialism and Social 
Science), 1955, 159 pp. 

23 Yakovlev, B. Kontsentratsionnye lageri 
SSSR (Concentration Camps in the USSR), 
1955, 256 pp. 

24 Traho, R. Severny Kavraz kak zdra- 
vnitsa SSSR (The North Caucasus: The Health 
Center of the USSR), 1955, 76 pp. 


IV. MIMEOGRAPHED EDITIONS 


1 Marchenko, V. Planirovanie nauchnoi ra- 
boty v SSSR (The Planning of Scientific Work 
in the USSR), 1953, 44 pp. 

2 Semenov, N. Sistema sovetskoi yustitsii 
(The Soviet Judicial System), 1953, 28 pp. 

Semenov, N. The Soviet Judicial System 
as Represented in Diagrams, 1953, 28 pp. 

3 Krylov, K. Gotovnost traktornogo parka 
k posevnoi kampanii 1953 g. v SSSR (The 
Preparedness of the Tractor Supply for the 
Spring Sowing of 1953), 1953, 12 pp. 

4 Zaitsov, A. Dinamika naseleniya SSSR 
na 1952 god (Dynamics of the Soviet Popula- 
tion for 1952), 1953, 90 pp. 
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5 Krylov, K. Khod vesennikh rabot v SSSR 
v 1953 godu (The Course of Agricultural Spring 
Activity in the USSR in 1953), 1953, 22 pp- 

6 Ukazatel periodicheskikh izdanii emigra- 
tsit iz Rossii i SSSR za 1919-1952 gg. (Index 
of Emigré Publications from 1919 through 
1952), 1953, 165 pp. 

7 K sovremennomu sostoyaniyu selskogo 
khozyaistva v SSSR-sbornik stater (The Present 
Agricultural Situation in the USSR: A Sym- 
posium), 1953, 50 pp. 

8 Vnutrennyaya i vneshnyaya politika 
SSSR (Soviet Domestic and Foreign Policy), 
1953, 48 pp. 
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9 Krylov, K. Khod letnikh i osennikh ra- 
bot v SSSR v 1953 godu (The Course of Sum- 
mer and Autumn Agricultural Activities in the 
USSR in 1953), 1954, 39 PP. 

10 Kolosov, M. Kommunisticheskaya partiya 
i Sovetskaya armiya (The Communist Party 
and the Soviet Army), 1954, 52 pp. 

11 Tush, B. Presledovanie tserkvi v Polshe 
(Persecution of the Church in Poland), 1954, 
53 PP- 

12 Ukazatel sovetskoi periodicheskoi pechati 
(An Index of Soviet Periodicals), 1954, 151 pp. 

13 Karmakov, A. M. Reaktsiya sovetskogo 
naseleniya na propagandu (The Soviet Popula- 
tion’s Reaction to Propaganda), 1954, 61 pp- 

14 Poplujko, A. Proizvodstvo tovarov 
shirokogo potrebleniya v SSSR - 1951-1955 
(Consumer Goods Production in the USSR — 
1951-1955), 1954, 64 pp. 

15 Semenov, N. Gosudarstvennoe ustroistvo 
i organy upravieniya SSSR i RSFSR (Govern- 
ment Structure and Organs of Administration 
in the USSR and RSFSR —In Diagrams), 
1954, 162 pp. 

16 Kovankovsky, P. L. Finansy SSSR posle 
vtoroi mtirovoi voiny (Soviet Finance since 
World War II), 1954, 80 pp. 

17 Marin, Yu. Problema uvelicheniya proiz- 
vodstva zerna i osvoeniya tselinnykh i zalezh- 
nykh zemel (The Problem of Increased Grain 
Production and the Cultivation of Virgin and 
Idle Lands), 1954, 36 pp. 

18 Renning, R. Ekonomicheskie vzaimoot- 
nosheniya Estonii i SSSR do 1940 g. (Estonian- 
Soviet Economic Relations before 1940), 1953, 
58 

19 Uranov, P. Rol gosudarstvennogo banka 
v rabote mestnoi promyshlennosti (The Role of 
the State Bank in Local Industry), 1954, 72 pp- 

20 Arkhimovich, A. Zernovye kultury SSSR- 
khlebnye zlaki (Grain Farming in the USSR — 
Cereals), 1954, 104 pp. 

21 Arkhimovich, A. Kultura khlopchatnika 
v SSSR (Cotton Cultivation in the USSR), 
19§4, 110 pp. 

22 Mertsalov, V., Krylov, K., Dudin, L., K 


issledovaniyu problem psikhologicheskoi voiny 
(On Psychological Warfare), 1955, 132 pp. 

23 Gaev, A. Tsenzura sovetskoi pechati (So- 
viet Press Censorship), 1955, §1 pp. 

24 Sova, G. Do istorii bolshevytskoi diis- 
nosty (On the History of Bolshevik Activity), 
19§5, 107 pp. 

25 Seduro, V. Dostoevskovedenie v SSSR 
(Dostoevsky Research in the USSR), 1955, 
8o pp. 

26 Kovalevsky, M. Opozytsiini rukhy 
v Ukraini i natsionalna polityka SSSR - 1920- 
1954 (Opposition Movements in the Ukraine 
and the National Policy of the USSR - 1920 - 
1954), 1955, 73 PP- 

27 Kalinovsky, G. Sostoyanie molochnoi 
promyshlennosti SSSR v predvoenny i posle- 
voenny period (The State of the Soviet Milk 
Industry in the Pre- and Postwar Years), 1955, 
100 pp. 

28 Dyachenko, S. Po voprosam organizatsii 
kolkhozov v SSSR (On Kolkhoz Organization 
in the USSR), 1955, 41 pp. 

29 Maistrenko, I. Kryzovi protsesy v so- 
vetsky ekonomitsi (The Crisis Process in the 
Soviet Economy), 1955, 116 pp. 

30 Kulikovich, N. Sovetskaya opera na 
sluzhbe partii i pravitelstva (Soviet Opera in 
the Service of the Party and Government), 
149 pp. 

31 Shiryaev, B., Koshevaty, N. K proble- 
mam intelligentsii SSSR (The Intelligentsia in 
the USSR), 1955, 80 pp. 

32 Skorodumov, V. Struktura rukovodstva 
sovetskoi shkoloi (The Structure of Soviet 
School Administration), 1955, 88 pp. 

33 Mishalov, Yu. O podgotovke i usloviyakh 
raboty prepodavatelei sovetskoi shkoly (Train- 
ing and Working Conditions of Soviet School- 
teachers), 1955, 190 pp. 

34 Panutsevich, V. Belaruskae tkatstva i zni- 
shchenne yago balshavikami (The Belorussian 
Weaving Art and its Supression by the Bolshe- 
viks), 1955, 212 pp. 

35 Nagai, S. Vodopostachannya i kanalizats- 
iya v SSSR (Water Supplies and Sewerage 
Systems in the USSR). (In preparation). 


V. CATALOGUES 


1 Predvaritelny katalog po Otdelu gosudar- 
stva i prava (Preliminary Catalogue on State 
Affairs and Law), 1954. 


2 Predvaritelny katalog po meditsine i fizi- 
cheskoi kulture (Preliminary Catalogue on 
Medicine and Physical Culture), 1954. 
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3 Predvaritelny katalog knig po biologii 
(Preliminary Catalogue on Biology), 1954. 

4 Predvaritelny katalog po selskomu khozya- 
istuu (Preliminary Catalogue on Agriculture), 
1954. 

5 Predvaritelny katalog sovetskikh zhurna- 
lov i gazet na slavyanskikh yazykakh biblio- 
teki Instituta (Preliminary Catalogue of So- 


viet Slavic-Language Magazines and Newspa- 
pers in the Institute Library), 1955. 

6 Predvaritelny katalog literatury po voen- 
nym voprosam (Preliminary Catalogue on Mili- 
tary Literature), 1955. 

7 Katalog entsiklopedicheskoi i spravochnoi 
literatury (Catalogue of Encyclopedias and 
Reference Works), 1955. 


VI. SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 


5 let Instituta po izucheniyu istorii i kultury 
SSSR — 1950-1955 (The Institute for the Study 
of the History and Culture of the USSR — 
19§0-1955), 40 Pp. 

Fiinf Jabre Institut zur Erforschung der Ge- 
schichte und Kultur der UdSSR, 36 pp. 

Pyatiletie Instituta po izucheniyux SSSR — 
Rechi i privetstvija na yubileinom sobranii 


(The Fifth Anniversary of the Institute for the 
Study of the USSR — Special Meeting, Munich, 
July 28, 1955), 33 pp. 


Die sowjetische Wirtschafispolitik des ,steilen 
Aufstiegs* und deren Fiasko. Ergebnisse der 
Fiinften Wissenschaftlichen Konferenz des Insti- 
tuts zur Erforschung der UdSSR, 25.-27. April, 


1955, 160 pp. 
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ARTICLES 
achnoi Bulletin Page No. 
$ and The Second Conference of Soviet Writers. By E, E. Kovalenko ........... January 3 
| Contemporary Soviet Military Literature. By N.Galay .............+++: January 15 
| The Second Turkmen Linguistic Congress and its Political Significance. 
By Dr. G. A. von Stackelberg January 24 
unich, | Soviet Foreign Policy and the Recent Government Changes. By N.Galay February 10 
Malenkov’s Resignation. By G. Liszezynskyj February 15 
teilen | |New Changes in the Soviet Leadership. By Victor S. Frank .........-+-+- March 3 
Insti- | The Soviet Film Industry. By P. Babitsky .........000eeecececeeeenees March 13 
April, ' Problems of Atomic Warfare and the Soviet Armed Forces. By N.Galay ... April 3 
Mongolia and the XII Congress of the Mongolian National Revolutionary 
Soviet Medicine and the Communist Party. By G. E. Schulz .........-.-.. May 13 
The Truth Through the Mirror of Distortion. From the Pages of Krokodil... May 19 
The Soviet-Yugoslav Talks. By N. Staritzhey June 3 
Principles of Command in the Soviet Armed Forces. By N.Galay ........ June II 
Collective Bargaining in the USSR. By C. Wolf June 16 
From Baku to Bandung. By Dr. G. A. von Stackelberg ......-....+++00+- June 23 
The Changes in Soviet Policy. By Hermann Achminow ...........-+++++ July 3 
The New Course and Consumer Goods Production. By A. Poplujko ....... July 18 
A Climatic Survey of Russian Agriculture. By W. P. von Poletika ........ August 3 
Atomic Defense in the Soviet Army. By V. Pozdnyakov ........+.+-++++: August 13 
Soviet Industry on the Eve of the Sixth Five-Year Plan. By G. A. Vvedensky September 3 
Some Aspects of Soviet Peasant Resistance. By A. 1. Lebed .....-..+++++++ September 10 
Soviet Expansion in the Antarctic. By M. Martens ..... September 19 
Labor Grievances in the Soviet Union. By G. C. Guins ..... October 3 
Problems of Rail Transportation. By A. Lebed October 
The Lower Echelons of the Soviet Militia. By A. Lunin ............+++++- November 3 
Soviet Insurance. By Vsevolod Holubmychy November 8 
The New Soviet Index for Gross Industrial Output. 
By Vsevolod Holubmydhy December 3 


CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Domestic Policy 


Post-Stalin Soviet Domestic Policy ........+++-seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees January 32 
Party-Church Relations in Soviet Armenia ........+++0+++eeeeeee0 January 35 
Lenin’s Ammiversary February 2 
On the Execution of V. S. Abakumov ..........-+0eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee February 30 
The Outlook for Soviet Domestic Policy .......-.-+seeeeeeeeeeeees March 20 
Continuing Settlement in the Far East .........+eseeeeeeeeeeeeeees March 22 
Soviet Bureaucratic Weakness .........ccccccccccccccccccccscseees March 25 
International Women’s Day ..........0sscscccccccececseseseeccees March 28 
The Demography of Kazakhstan and the Cultivation of the New Lands April 18 
Child Labor in the USSR .........cccccccccccccccccvcvcveseeees May 26 
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Bulletin 
Recent Demographic Changes in the USSR ...............-2-00000: June 
Party Political Training in the Soviet Union August 
ai se From the July Plenary Session of the Central Committee to the Twentieth 
a Population Growth and Movement within the RSFSR between 1947 
Foreign Policy 
Wey The Present Stage of Communist Expansion ........-.-0.000+e+e0005 February 
ae 2 Air Incidents Near the Borders of the Iron Curtain ................ February 
Current Trends in Soviet Foreign Policy June 
yr 7 Afghanistan, the Soviet Union and the West ...............000-0005 December 
The Economy 
Plan Fulfillment for 1954: 
aati, Soviet Trade Agreements with the Free World in 1954 ........--+-+- February 
The Amalgamation of Kolkhozes Continues February 
ust hi Soviet Trade Agreements with the Satellite Countries in 1954 ...----- March 
The Latest in Soviet Agricultural Planning April 
a 4 Hydraulic Construction Projects in the USSR in 1955 ........-++-+ April 
Soviet-Chinese Economic Relations May 
The Development of Open-Cut Coal Mining in the USSR ........-. June 
Cerys Soviet Economic Relations with the Near East and Southeast Asia .... July 
os The New Soviet Rail Traffic Schedule ...........0+:eeeceeeeeeeees July 
i. Recent Changes in Soviet Planning Organization ...........-...+-+- July 
August 
An Outline of the Proposed Changes in Soviet Agrarian Policy ...... September 
Preliminary Results of the Soviet Grain Harvest October 
Culture 
—_ The Repertoire of the Moscow Theaters .........-.-+++eeeeeeeeees January 
ce A Preliminary Report on the New School Year ...........+++-++++ January 
sti The Tenth Anniversary of the Death of A. N. Tolstoy .........-.-+- May 
The 1956 Soviet Inter-Republic Sports Competition August 
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The Training of Russian Orthodox Priests in the USSR ............ . November 
Postgraduate Science Studies in the USSR December 
Descriptive Journalism in the Soviet Union .............6.02000005. December 
The Soviet Motion Picture Industry in 1955 ... December 
Church Choirs in the Soviet Union December 
| Soviet Society 
| Abortion Legalized in the Soviet Union December 
| Military Affairs 
The May Day Parade of the Soviet Armed Forces ...............+: May 
REVIEWS 
Bulletin 
Kommunist, Moscow, Nos. 3 and 4, 1955 «........00eeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeees April 
Kommunist, Moscow, Nos. 5 and 6, 1955 May 
Kommunist, Moscow, Nos. 10 and 11, 1955 «....-..2seeeceeeceeeeeeeeees September 
Kommunist, Moscow, Nos. 12 and 13, 19§§ «.--..sceeeeeeeeeseetevenecs October 
Kommunist, Moscow, Nos. 15 and 16, 1955 «......seeeceeeceeeceeeeeeees December 
Socialist Agriculture, Moscow, Nos. 8, 9 and 10, 19§4 ...---020000e00ee8% January 
Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, Moscow, No. 7, 1954 «-.-+-ececeeeeceeees March 
Partiinaya zhizn, Moscow, Nos. 2 and 3, 1955 .....-.seceeeeeeeeceeseees April 
Die Toten kehren zuriick. By Joseph Scholmer .........02.22000e000e000s April 
Music Under the Soviets. By Andrey Olkhousky ..... June 
The Seizure of Power. By Czeslaw Milosz August 
Labor Productivity in Soviet and American Industry. By Walter Galenson.. August 
The Origin of the Communist Autocracy. By Leonard Schapiro .......... September 
Conference on the Goals of Physical Chemistry ...........--0++e-ee0005 October 
The Subject of Kolkhozes. Novy Mir, Nos. 8 and 9, 1955 «-.-.-+++++++00 November 
The Rise and Fall of Galina Nikolaeva. Znamya, No. 9, 1954 ---+-+++++++: December 
Publications of the Institute 
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Cancasian Review, NO. 1, 2935 December 
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Dergi, No. 1, January-March 1955 
Dergi, No. 2, April-June 1955 . 
Dergi, No. 3, July-September 1955 
Ukrainian Review, No. 1, 1954 
Ukrainian Review, No. 2, 1955 
Ukrainian Review, No. 3, 1955 
Ukrainian Review, No. 4, 1955 
Vestnik, No. 13, 1955 
Vestnik, No. 14, 1955 
Vestnik, No. 15, 1955 
Vestnik, No. 16, 1955 
Fourth Conference of the Institute for the Study of the History and Culture 
of the USSR 
Fifth Conference of the Institute for the Study of the History and Culture 
of the USSR 
Sixth Conference of the Institute for the Study of the USSR December 
The Development of Bolshevik Control over Belorussia. By N. Nedasek .... February 
Cotton Cultivation in the USSR. By A. Z. Arkhimovich February 
Problems of Psychological Warfare. By V. Mertsalov, K. Krylov, L. Dudin .. March 
Soviet Press Censorship. By A. Gaev 
Dostoevsky Research in the USSR. By Dr. V. Seduro 
A Ukrainian’s Twenty-Five Years in the USSR. By G. Sova 
Opposition Movements in the Ukraine and the National Policy of the USSR. 
By M. Kovalevski 
Yakub Kolas’s Resistance to Sovietization. By A. Adamovich 
The State of the Soviet Milk Industry in the Pre- and Postwar Years. 
By G. Kalinovsky 
On Kolkhoz Organization in the USSR. By S. Dyachenko 
Concentration Camps in the USSR. By B. Yakovlev 
The Fifth Anniversary of the Institute for the Study of the History and 
Culture of the USSR 
Fiinf Jahre Institut zur Erforschung der Geschichte und Kultur der UdSSR October 
Scientific Socialism and Social Science. By A. Filipov 
Soviet Research on the Ancient History and Culture of the North Black 
Sea Coast. By A. Kotsevalov 
The Crises in the Soviet Economy. By ]van Maistrenko 
Soviet Opera in the Service of the Party and the Government. 
By Prof. N. Kulikovich 
The Structure of Soviet School Administration. By V. Skorodumov November 
Problems of the Sovier Intelligentsia. By S. Shiryaev and Koshevaty November 
A History of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences. By N. Polonska-Vasilenko December 
The North Caucasus — the Health Center of the USSR. By R. Traho December 
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munist Party of the Soviet Union May 
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The Institute also publishes the VestTNix, a quarterly 


journal devoted to Soviet problems, as well as reviews and 


monographs in the various languages of the Soviet Union and 


the free world. Scholars interested in the Institute’s publica- 


tions are invited to write to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Muenchen 37, Postfach 5, 
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